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HOLD ON TO HIGH SCHOOL DAYS! 


Keep a Record 
of your 


Achievements 
WY 


“A Pedigree 
for College” 


ON’T let those joyous high school 

days pass without a permanent record 
of them, to take to college, and to keep for 
life. It will be a constant source of fun and 
happy memories, in all your years to come! 
And don’t think that it will do you any 
harm in college, or out in the world, to let 
folks know that you were active and cap- 
able in High School. “MY MEM BOOK” 


is the answer! 














Y ou can record your exploits on the field and 
gym floor, in debate and on the stage, in musical 
clubs and school societies. News clippings and 
programs and photos will give you a complete pic- 
ture of yourself and your gang, as you are now. 


Y ov'tt get a big kick out of your MEM BOOK, 


now and later. It will hold every happy souvenir of your High School 
days. There is a place for news clippings, for snapshots, dance programs, 
autographs, wise cracks, pictures, even your secrets (in invisible writing). 
Each section is beautifully illustrated and is on the right paper for 
writing, or for mounting photos, or for clippings. You'll like the com- 
pleteness, the “handiness” of the way it’s planned. 


I: Is a beautiful book, too. 10x12 inches, 100 pages of heavy paper. 
Bound in rich royal blue (or maroon) leather fabric boards, and tied 
with silk cords in your school colors. Your name and that of your school 
stamped in gold on the cover (for a trifle extra). It is individual, per- 
sonal, good looking. 

INVISIBLE WRITING, TOO! 


The “secret section” is a wow! You write all the secret dope you care 
to, in invisible ink (a free bottle with every book), and when the time 
comes you can make it visible. Meanwhile your secrets are safe until 
you want them. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY GUARANTEED—ANY 
QUANTITY. WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 


Just Fill in the Coupon Below and Send Check or Money Order. 
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PREPAID 


PM O1e) 05-0 28. | 
HIGH SCHOOL 





MAIL 
TO. 





MYMEMO CO., 931 Wabash Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
I enclose 6§.................... for which send me 


MEM BOOK(S) at $2.00 a book. For embossing 
name(s) in gold, I enclose an extra twenty-five cents 


ee a | 
Name. 
| Street Address. 
City 


RALPH AHEARN 
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YOUR NAME iN GOLD, 


and the name of your school, 


book, yet thoroughly represent- 
ative of your high school, too. 
You'll want it stamped. That’s 
certain, for it adds “Ritz” to 














stamped on the cover for only 


. . State 
25 cents extra. This with the 





silken binding cords in your 


school colors makes. it your 


the appearance, and identifies 
the book as your prized posses- 
sion, 
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role—that of a motion picture actor. To some this 
may seem startling, but many others will recognize 
in it another example of the use which education is making 
of modern science in visualizing and giving reality to the 
various branches of learning. 


(Jeni of COLUMBUS is shown here in a new 


The scene is from the “Chronicles of America,” a series 
of historical films which have been produced at Yale Uni- 
versity to record striking events in the annals of the United 
States from the voyage of Columbus to Lee's surrender at 
Appomattox. Thirty-three Chronicles of America Photo- 
plays are planned, and of these fifteen have already been 
completed. Following Columbus comes a group of Colonial 
plays, illustrating the difficulties and the achievements of the 
new-comers in founding English-speaking settlements on the 
Atlantic Coast. Next in the series are a number of pictures 
of the War of Independence, after which a fourth group 
depicts the establishment of the new government and the 
start of the westward march of the Americans across the 
continent. In a fifth group the most significant episodes in 
the adjustment of the young nation are shown, and the con- 
cluding plays present the causes, course, and outcome of the 
war between the states. When completed, the thirty-three 
plays will aggregate 100 reels. 


Great care was taken in the production of the Chronicles 
to insure historical accuracy. Every incident, character, cos- 
tume, setting, structure and implement; every word in ex- 
planatory titles; every scene of social customs and habits; 
every phase of military and naval practice; in short, every 
detail registered on the screen, represents arduous work in 
libraries, museums and historical institutions by a corps of 





Columbus Day 


Christopher Columbus and his 
companions live again through 
the movies. The accompanying 
photograph is a scene from 
“Columbus,” one of the Chroni- 
cles of America Photoplays 
which have been made by the 
Yale University Press. Produced 
with great attention to historical 
accuracy and contemporary cos- 
tuming, the dramatic story of 
Columbus’ search for a passage 
to the Orient and his discovery 
of a new continent has been 
filmed to make a story as inter- 
esting as any Western “thriller.” 
Columbus and the members of 
his little band are shown pulling 
away from the Santa Maria, at 
anchor off Watling Island, on 
the morning of October 12, 
1492 — the first “Columbus 
Day.” 


“He found a world; he gave 
that world 

Its grandest lesson—On and on!” 

—Joaquin Miller. 


trained historical investigators. All architectural matters were 
passed upon by Professor Fiske Kimball, of New York Uni- 
versity, a recognized authority on the architectural develop- 
ment of America. Thousands of actors were interviewed by 
specialists and “screen tested” for close resemblance to the 
famous people portrayed in the photoplays. Accuracy in 
production was furthered by photographing, whenever prac: 
tical, re-enactments of crucial events on the same ground 
where the original action took place. 


The result has been to make the Chronicles of America at 
once a source of entertainment to the public, a new and most 
effective apparatus to assist in the better teaching of Ameri- 
can history in our schools and colleges, and a powerful in- 
strument for the stimulation of patriotism and good citizen- 
ship among native Americans and foreign-born citizens alike. 


Of equal interest to educators is the University Film 
Foundation, whose object is to establish, at Harvard Uni- 
versity, a completely equipped center where films and photo- 
graphs of education and scientific value may be produced, 
collected and preserved. The foundation will co-operate 
with scientists and explorers, will record research experiments 
of permanent value in industrial and university laboratories, 
and will make these films records available to educators and 
the public. 


The use of the motion picture for such educational pro- 
jects is comparatively recent, but they are already beginning 
to be acknowledged by many educators as instruments of re- 
search in gathering visual records from all parts of the earth, 
from the various realms of nature, and from many phases of 
human activity. The motion picture is becoming a funda- 
mental force for the advancement of education. 
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The Shame of Gold 


By Charles J. Finger 


*Intransigeant” recently printed a short account 
of the failure of the Franco-Brazilian ornitho- 
logical expedition. Reading, you may have caught 
a hint of tragedy in it; but it may have escaped you, 
because our papers barely noticed the matter. I was 
specially interested because of a conversation I had 
had with a stranger who knew Brazil in a peculiar way. 
Knowing Columbus, Ohio, you cannot fail to remem- 
ber the place where the C. D. & M. Traction crosses 
the main business street. It is crowded at the corner, 
for a newspaper office is there, and bulletins of the 
world happenings are posted every hour or so. On the 
day that I have in mind, Hall and I paused there for a 
moment. A new bulletin was being put up, which read: 
FRANCO-BRAZILIAN EXPEDITION FORMED TO EXPLORE 
UPPER AMAZON TERRITORY 
Hall made a remark laughingly as to new markets to 
exploit, and hurried on his way to meet his investment 
broker; but I, gazing upward, unaware of his disap- 
pearance, said: 
“Yes, there are still spots on this little world un- 
trodden by the foot of man.” 
Turning, I discovered his absence, while from another 
man who stood where he had been came the words, very 
decidedly : 


the beaten track, but I know it superficially. Others 
have been there—many others, and their lines are 
crossed and crisscrossed.” 

“White men?” I asked. 

“Certainly, white men. That’s how I was surprised 
into the remark I made there at the bulletin-board. 
Men poke everywhere about the world.” 

“Love of adventure?” I hazarded. 

He regarded me intently for a moment. I noticed his 
iron-gray hair and queerly wrinkled face. He was not 
yet middle-aged. 

“No. I never tried to analyze. I don’t know. I’m 
not really adventurous. I like to be alone. Also, I 
drift, perhaps. When in a crowd, nothing seems worth- 
while, and one is an ant in a hurrying mass. Alone, 
thoughts come with force. They strike one as bluntly 
as seen things impress themselves. I can’t explain.” 

I was unwilling to press him with questions. He was 
not the kind of man that could be drawn out. When he 
spoke again there was a note of quiet, pleasant excite- 
ment. 

“By the way, in Prescott’s Peru there is a passage 
somewhere telling of one party of Spaniards crossing 
the Andes and discovering silver. Then, being unable to 
get back, they built a boat and 





“T doubt it.” 


floated down the Amazon, and 


“But why?” I asked, mildly in- 
terested. 

“Good reason,” he replied, with 
a little shrug of his shoulders. 


There was a moment of hesita- 
tion, then, simultaneously, we both 
started off in the same direction, 
and for half a block walked almost 
side by side. At a word it tran- 
spired that we were both bound 
for the depot, for the Cincinnati 
train. 

Later, on the train, he resumed 
the subject. “I know Brazil a 
little,” he said, “and far out of 
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Gold 

can mean many things to many peo- 
ple. The man who tells this story 
about himself went through almost 
unbelievable physical torture and 
mental anguish before he found out, 
in the land of the gentle people, that 
in some places gold, and what it can 
obtain, means nothing. Charles Fin- 
ger, in this story, describes a country 
which he knows very well, and he 
has built one of his finest tales around 
it. “The Shame of Gold” is repub- 
lished here by the kind permission of 
the author. It has appeared in Ed- 
ward J. O'Brien's anthologies of best 
short stories. 








presently turned up in Cuba again. 
It’s there somewhere. Or in Irv- 
ing. In Prescott, I think.” 

I told him that I had a faint 
recollection of something like that. 

“Well,” he continued, paying 
little heed, “that was, roughly, 
four hundred years ago. No mod- 
ern things to use, no chart, no 
map, no compass, no tools, or 
camp paraphernalia; just plain, 
dogged go-at-it and keep on. Keep 
in one direction, and you get 
somewhere. That’s how Magellan 
felt his way, and Columbus his. 
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Then the old Norsemen in open boats. It excites me 
thinking of that. It was always that way, one man 
pushing on.” 

Again he lapsed into one of his ruminating moods. 

“But about Prescott—Once I was nearly all in. Over 
the Andes I’d gone, and if I didn’t hit the trail of the 
Pizarro men, I’m crazy. I never saw a helmet in my 
life until then, and I came across one under an over- 
hanging rock. A mighty thing it was—the rock I mean 
—a kind of excavation under it that formed a cave. 

“The helmet was there, and a few pieces of steel— 
short pieces; a broken sword, perhaps. I took the hel- 
met and carried it for days, then threw it away. A 
man can’t be burdened with plunder like that. 

“You see, I’d been on the trail for more than three 
months that time. Now and then I caught sight of an 
Indian, and once I got an arrow through my left 
shoulder. There were days and weeks in which I saw no 
sign of human life, but, by George! there was plenty of 
good company. Insects, you know, great glorious things. 
Butterflies, too—butterflies that run and make a little 
noise like a rattle when they fly away. It’s laughable. 
Living things are great fun to watch. And then the 
concerts at evening, at sunset, crickets and things. 

“When I did see a human face again, it gave me a 
start. I'd found a good spot in the jungle to rest in. 
The stream ran clear there, this stream I’d been follow- 
ing, and the bottom of it was sandy. One does not often 


find a place like that. Thinking of an ideal spot, you © 


imagine a stream in the shade of a tree, with grass all 
about. But when you get your stream, there is often 
mud, and where there is shade there is no grass. Here 
there was everything; a pleasant kind of spot, and I 
didn’t move all day. I just rested and smoked and 
bathed my feet and watched the insects. It was quiet, 
too, still as midnight, and the sun never pierced the 
leafy roof. It was just a great, green arch like a cathe- 
dral, with smooth, lofty tree-trunks, chamber after 
chamber of green, and, what was specially fine, the place 
was clear of lianas. So I rested there and read an old 
newspaper I had picked up in Callao and brought along. 

“Once I woke with the notion that some one was 
watching me. What I saw gave me a shiver. There was 
a big flowering-bush not ten yards away. They were 
great red flowers, meat color, like raw beef, and right 
between two of the flowers, as if it was stuck in a cleft, 
was a man’s face, snag-toothed, red-bearded, shock- 
haired. It might have been a great ape. The eyes 
stared straight at me. Remember, I’d seen no natives 
for a long while, nor was there a settlement near, and 
it was a region as big as the State of Illinois, and no 
white man, I thought, had ever set foot there. Yet 
here was a face, and it was not the face of a native. I 
knew enough to keep still, and only peered through the 
narrowest slits I could make with my eyelids, so I judged 
that the face in the flower would think I slept. Be- 
lieve me, I watched closely. 

“It moved my way, but cautiously as a snake, and 
I saw a hairy chest, a hairy human being, and stark. 
He came on hands and toes, and I knew that he was a 
fellow used to the jungle and no native. Noiselessly 
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he came, not stirring leaf or blade, hardly. 

“I sat us suddenly when the fellow was not more than 
five yards away. He stopped, rigid, expectant. Then 
he rose to his feet, turned without a word, his feet 
making no sound, and made for the flowering-bush 
again. I knew in a moment, somehow, that he was 
ashamed of his nakedness in the presence of another 
of his race. So I hailed him. At that he stood, regard- 
ing me with doubt. 

“Well, he was one of those queer fish found every- 
where. He told me his tale that night. Of months and 
of years he had long lost count, and he wanted to know 
of things strange to me. Queer things he had been in- 
terested in, it seemed—a Londoner I guess, with the 
peculiar sharpness of interest in political things that 
they have. It must have been meat and drink to him, 
his interest in public affairs. From such things we lo- 
cated the date when he left as about 1883. So he had 
been there nearly thirty-five years. Think of it! 


* “But as to the unbelief of people who are credulous 
on some things—tell people that for that length of time 
a white man, an Englishman, had lived with savages, 
and every single one would jump to the conclusion that 
he was the chief among them. Naturally. Chief? Not 
by a long chalk. The man from civilization was the 
servitor. The savages were the superiors. Such things 
as he once knew were useless in the wilds. He can’t make 
a fire, catch his food, build his shelter. Among animals 
he is a weakling. Face to face with nature he despairs. 
His education he finds to be ignorance. You see, in 
civilization man is protected, he does not have to strug- 
gle. So he becomes soft. He is unfit for liberty. Turn 
him loose, and he is as useless as a canary-bird or a 
common hen turned adrift. So was it with this fellow, 
Elfner. The savages were his superiors, and he was the 
servitor. He had ceased to concern himself about any- 
thing more than the needs of the body; and his brain 
had gone. 

“From this Elfner I learned of the Chequa tribe. He 
warned me against them as a vicious people that had 
no dealings with other tribes, and indicated their valley 
as farther east. That I was not to be led to his tribe 
was made very clear. Obviously, he was ashamed of his 
degradation. 

“There was a stranger tale he began to tell me—a 
tale of a swamp-land to the southeast and of monstrous, 
yellow earth creatures that heaved themselves out of the 
mire. Then I was sure he was crazed. I know of the 
giant armadillos and great sloths, but it was none of 
these. He was loath to continue, and parried my ques- 
tions. He wanted to know of things in the world that 
he would never again see. Above all he wanted to talk 
of eating, of ham and eggs, of bread and cheese and 
beer. Then he grew melancholy. "These ’ere fellers in 
my tribe, they got me goin’, they ’ave. It’s work, work, 
work. An’ if I don’t, it’s punishment tied up to a ant’s 
nest.’ 

“His talk was jumbled, disjointed, and I had much 
ado to get something from him relative to the country. 
Very little I got, after all. We had talked for perhaps 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Charles J. Finger—Literary Adventurer 


OR the benefit of those who have 

come to believe that romance among 
modern-day romancers is dead it is 
worth reporting that at least one free 
spirit remains — Charles J. Finger, 
writer of adventure stories and adven- 
turer in his own right. This English- 
man, who has been by turns music- 
master, sheep-herder, sailor, gold-hunt- 
er, cowhand, boiler-maker, auditor, an- 
arehist, railroader and railroad 
executive, is now become a coun- 
try squire, in Arkansas, where 
from his office in a bramble- 
grown hollow out in the back hills 
he writes books and edits his 
paper, All’s Well. 

Charles J. Finger is a pic- 
turesque person. His head is 
large, his hair gray and fluffy; he 
is five feet seven tall, broad- 
chested, well-muscled, a strongly 
built specimen of man. His voice 
is deep, he speaks with a broad 
English accent, and his gait is 
that of a sailor. His appetite is 
hegrty and dependable, and he is 
a keen judge of teas, roast beef, 
home-baked bread, ham, and 
cheese. He is a man of violent 
likes and dislikes. He chooses 
friends and enemies with preci- 
sion and pleasure. To in-betweens 
he pays the minimum of attention. 
Astonishing contrasts are to be 
noticed among his closest circle of 
friends — army officers, outlaws, 
editors, policemen, artists, den- 
tists, rangers, writers. He en- 
joys to the fullest poetry and 
prizefights, books and ball games. 
His attitude toward youth is one 
of optimism and tolerance. 


The son of an English manufacturer 
he passed his boyhood in a proper state 
of complacency, attended well-super- 
vised private schools in London, wore 
black velvet pants and embroidered 
blouses, played jolly little games with 
adjacent nice little boys, and studied 
music in Germany and at King’s Col- 
lege. Then business reverses came upon 
his father and young Charles, by that 
time in his early twenties and a de- 
voted Fabian, his hair glistening black 
and grown long, set out as a tramp 
sailor to see the world. He tells of 
travel in out-of-the-way places — the 
Sahara, Tierra del Fuego, the Andes, 
Patagonia, South Africa, the Falkland 
Islands. South America saw much of 
him. He landed first in Chile, where 


By Charles Morrow Wilson 


he joined the Chilean army, but after 
three days deserted and in the com- 
pany of several other young men of 
high hopes and modest means went 
forth to pan gold along the Chilean 
coast. This venture failed; there was 
no gold to speak of and the panners 
grew tired of panning. The party dis- 
banded, and for a time Charles Finger 
acted as a guide for the late-Victorian 


CHARLES J. FINGER 


Mr. Wilson, author of this sketch, is Associate Editor 
of “All's Well” and a long-time friend of Mr. Finger. 
They are all part of one big hap 


y f 
Utopia which Mr. Finger e built in the 
Ozark Mountains of Arkansas. The article 
is reprinted by courtesy of “The Nation.” 


tourists who desired to see with safety 
the wilds of South America. By turns 
he worked as laborer and ranch-hand 
and became a wandering minstrel offer- 
ing entertainments in the mellow at- 
mosphere of South American saloons 
with his God-given voice and a self- 
evolved accordion—which he still plays. 
He was hired to guide the Franco-Rus- 
sian Ornithological Expedition of 1893 
across Tierra del Fuego. This he did, 
evidently in a manner altogether satis- 
factory, for in the journal of that ex- 
pedition one may find pictures and high 
praise of the guide. 

Then he went in for gold hunting and 


amily in the rural 


guerrilla warfare in Tierra del Fuego. 
It happened that one of South Ameri- 
ca’s most famous frontiers-men, Julio 
Popper, a misplaced Austrian noble- 
man, had been granted exclusive gold 
rights in Argentine Tierra del Fuego 
by the government of Argentina. Pop- 
per forthwith hired a rough and ready 
guard, resurveyed the boundary be- 
tween Chilean and Argentine Tierra del 
Fuego, and issued a proclamation 
to the effect that any foreigner 
found poaching on Argentine gold 
holdings would be shot and his be- 
longings confiscated. Finger, then 
a Chilean, having found gold- 
hunting along the stream-beds of 
the Chilean province unprofitable, 
proceeded to invade Popper's 
dubious concession and was dis- 
covered by a posse of Popper's 
vigilantes. Having first captured 
his horse and equipment, they 
proceeded to open fire on him. 
But either through the benevo- 
lence of fate or the poor mark- 
manship of the patrol, young 
Finger escaped. 

After visiting England for a 
time Finger set forth again, made 
a port call at Houston, Texas, 
and attented the Dallas County 
Fair. When it was over he found 
himself with hazy senses and 
empty pockets, confronting the 
vastness of the State of Texas. 
Taking to the open road he land- 
ed a job as sheep-herder for a 
rancher near Knickerbocker. He 
went from one job to another; 
finally in Ohio he took to rail- 
roading, rising through the ranks 
until he became general manager of a 
group of small lines. 

In 1919, then at the age of fifty, 
Charles Finger decided that the time 
had come to settle on a career. 

“I rather wanted to deal in horses 
or mules,” he says, “but, on the other 
hand, I wanted to write.” By a com=j 
promise of fate he became an editor// 
He picked up the fallen torch of 
Reedy’s Mirror in St. Louis, and for’ 
several months. laboréd manfully to’ 
save the life of that interesting journal. 
But to no avail, and in the summer of 
the following year (1920) Charles J. 
Finger with his family arrived in ‘forth: 
west Arkansas, settled on an abandoned 
farm three miles from Fayetteville, and, 
made ready for literature. ‘OF 


(Concluded on Page 125 zp 
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Heroes of Social Progress 
1. Count Lyof Nicolaevitch Tolstoy (1828-1910) 
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OME men are great by virtue of the 
deeds of hand or brain or courage 
they accomplish in their own right— 
Michelangelo, Newton, “Stonewall” 
Jackson. Others (far fewer) are great 
because of the profound impression 
their ideals, opinions, and personalities 
make upon the lives of other men and 
women—Socrates, Thomas Paine, Sun 
Yat-sen. Of these latter, Lyof Tolstoy 
(variously spelled Leo, Leon, Lev, and 
Tolstoi, the transliteration of Russian 
names into English being subject to no 
agreed rules), was preeminently one. 
This is not to say that Toystoy was 
not a man of action. He had a powerful 
and tireless physique. In his youth he 
reveled in gymnastics, and throughout 
his life took delight in hunting, swim- 
ming and physical exertion. For three 
years he served with distinction in the 
Russian army as a young lieutenant 
during the Crimean War, and his Tales 
from Sebastopol, based upon these ex- 
periences, brought him his first literary 
recognition. During his later life when 
his religious and social ‘‘conversion” 
opened his eyes to the futility of aristo- 
cratic existence, he shared the daily 
drudgery, food, and clothing of the 
peasants of his village. For many years, 
even at the age of eighty, he did a full 
day’s labor at sowing, harvesting, and 
other farm work, and also learned the 
trade of shoe-making from a poor cob- 
bler. Besides the active oversight of 
his estate, and his manifold literary 
life, he took part in many public and 
civic activities, discussed at more length 
below. From about 1880 onward, how- 





By Kenneth M. Gould 


COUNT TOLSTOY 


as he appeared to- 
ward the end of his 
eventful life. He is 
seated at his desk 
in his combination 
study and bedroom 
at Yasnaya Poly- 
ana—a very hum- 
ble room furnished 
with the simplest 
furniture and a 
shelf or two of 
books. All who met 
him remarked upon 
the vigor of his 
personality and the 
unassuming kindk- 
ness of his char- 
acter. 


ever, this physical side of his career 
sank into the background with the in- 
creasing dominance of his mysticism, 
and the conviction that all the surface 
forms of civilized life, including the 
family, the church, industry, govern- 
ment and law were founded upon error 
and pointed in the wrong direction. It 
is the far-reaching influence of these 
religious and social views, not only in 
Russia, but throughout the Western 
world, that will determine Tolstoy's ul- 
timate position in history. 

This month we are celebrating the 
one hundredth anniversary of Tolstoy’s 
birth, and it is fitting to ask ourselves 
what significance he has for the third 
decade of the Twentieth Century. He 
was born of a noble family, originally 
of German extraction, which settled in 
Russia in the time of Peter the Great. 


ee a 


TOLSTOY 


with his favorite 
thoroughbred rid- 
ing horse, about to 
inspect his farm. 
He had an intimate 
Pre of ever 
etail of agricul- 
ture. He wore a 
coarse peasant’s 
smock and cap 
made by his wife, 
who was incident- 
ally a remarkable 
and underestimated 
woman. They had 
nine children. 


He lived his entire life, with rare in- 
terludes, at the ancestral homestead of 
Yasnaya Polyana, a comfortable old- 
fashioned mansion in the government 
of Toula, the characteristic heart of 
“Great Russia,” about 140 miles south 
of Moscow. This estate, comprising a 
tiny peasant village of barely a hun- 
dred houses, became an organic part of 
himself and his family, nourishing, sus- 
taining, and molding him in his love for 
the land and the common people. His 
parents died in his childhood, and he 
was brought up under the care of two 
aunts. He received his formal educa- 
tion from tutors and at the University 
of Kazan, where he was an erratic and 
dissatisfied student. 


The Man of Letters 


It is as a writer that Tolstoy is per- 
haps best known to Americans, and 
many who dissent from his social phil- 
osophy feel that his later transforma- 
tion deprived the world unjustly of one 
of its greatest literary artists. Certain 
it is that his two monumental novels, 
War and Peace and Anna Karenina, 
written between 1864 and 1878, rank 
among the permanent masterpieces of 
prose fiction. Not a few critics consid- 
er War and Peace the greatest novel 
ever written. It is an epic of the Na- 
poleonic Wars, a vast. cyclorama of 
princes, generals, soldiers, emperors, 
and great ladies, containing probably 
the most vivid battle scenes ever put on 
paper. In this, as in Anna Karenina, he 
dealt chiefly with the life of thhe upper 
classes, which he knew at first hand, 
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but whose pettiness and sensuality he 
always despised. 

In no other author are his personal 
life and beliefs so inseparably linked 
to his literary product. All his books, 
whether fiction, drama, essays, or spec- 
ulation, are autobiographical, and all 
preach his doctrines, directly or by im- 
plication. Childhood, Boyhood, and 
Youth, are sensitive sketches of his own 
early days. The Cossacks, The Death 
of Ivan Ilyitch, The Kreutzer Sonata, 
and Resurrection are stories of revolt 
against social and religious convention. 
He wrote four plays, all of them ve- 
hicles of his personal search after God. 
“The Power of Darkness,” “The Liv- 
ing Corpse” (produced in this country 
as “Redemption” ), and “And the Light 
Shines in the Darkness,” are powerful 
tragedies of the Russian soul, and the 
last named describes his own final pil- 
grimage, when at 82 he left his home 
and family to escape the bonds of a life 
he considered selfish and wandered off 
into the woods to die alone. “The 
Fruits of Culture” is his only comedy, 
and its humor has a bitter taste. His 
other works, including My Religion, 
The Kingdom of God Is Within Us, 
What Ought We to Do? and What Is 
Art? are mainly philosophical, social, 
and esthetic discussions. 


The Social Reformer 

To set down the contributions of a 
man like Tolstoy to social progress is 
not easy because, as we have said, his 
great role was that of prophet rather 
than administrator. We must mention, 
at least, the following: 

1. Serfdom. In common with many 
advanced Russian thinkers, Tolstoy 


- disbelieved in the system by which a 


majority of the peasants were held in 
slavery by the feudal estates. In 1855, 
after he had entered upon the life of 
a rural proprietor, a wave of liberal 
agitation, to which Tolstoy actively 
contributed, passed over Russia. More 
than two years before the new Tsar, 
Alexander II,. issued the decree of 
emancipation (February, 1861), Tol- 
stoy had freed his own serfs. He later 
served for some time as a public ar- 
bitrator, a sort of local judge who, un- 
der the new law, was appointed to 
supervise the sale of land, adjustment 
of taxes, etc., for the free serfs. 
2. Education. Inspired by visits to 
Auerbach and Froebel, the German 
educators, during one of his few trips 
abroad, Tolstoy established a school of 
“free education” at Yasnaya Polyana 
in 1861. He himself taught drawing, 
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singing, and Bible history, and edited 
an educational journal. The children 
were subjected to no discipline or as- 
signments, the aim being to hold at- 
tention through interest alone. Similar 
schools were opened in other villages, 
but Count Tolstoy’s activities were un- 
der suspicion with the Government ed- 
ucation department, and were eventu- 
ally stopped. His educational interests 
later took the form of writing numer- 
ous pamphlets, tales, and: fables in 
simple language for peasants, to spread 
ethical principles like temperance. 
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TOLSTOY AS A YOUTH OF 26 
During his period of military service with 
the army of the Danube in Bulgaria. 


3. Relief. Russia is to this day a land 
of terrible famines, and misery was for- 
merly widespread also among the ur- 
ban workers. At various periods of 
emergency, Tolstoy and his whole fam- 
ily threw themselves unsparingly into 
the organization of relief, particularly 
in the vast wheat region of Samara, on 
the Volga. His attempts to relieve the 
unspeakable distress in Moscow in the 
winter of 1881 are graphically told in 
What Ought We to Do? He personally 
ladled soup, distributed food, clothing, 
and medicine, and endeared himself to 
the suffering poor. 

4. Agrarian Improvement. All his 
life Tolstoy held that the peasants 
were the fundamental class of the Rus- 
sian populace from which progress 
would spring. He gave endless time to 
their problems, attempting to improve 
tools and processes, distribute land 
more equitably, and above all, to lessen 
the bitter antagonism between the pea- 
sants and the landlords. His marvelous 
picture of Levin, in Anna Karenina, 
swinging the scythe in the hayfields 
with his muzhiks, is a transcript of 


7 


Tolstoy’s own efforts to divest himself 
of all the advantages of birth and 
wealth, and put himself on a plane with 
the simplest. Tolstoy was not a social- 
ist in the Marxian sense, and he would 
have disapproved of the Soviet Revolu- 
tion, but his ideas contributed power- 
fully to the ferment which precipitated 
the Communist movement. 


5. Religious Freedom. Tolstoy's re- 
ligious theory, which is fundamental to 
his whole development, was constantly 
changing are evolving. At one time he 
observed strictly all the ceremonies, 
fasts, masses, and prayers of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. But he became 
disgusted with its formalism and sanc- 
tion of violence and injustice, re- 
nounced it, and was excommunicated by 
the Holy Synod in 1901. His sympa- 
thies were enlisted for the Doukhobors, 
a small and primitive sect in the Cau- 
casus who refused military service and 
were persecuted by the authorities. He 
pleaded their case, gave the proceeds 
of his novel, Resurrection, to help them, 
and secured their transport to Mani- 
toba, where they were free to practice 
their religion as they wished. 

6. Inspiration. Tolstoy's fundamen- 
tal precept of “Resist not evil by evil,” 
which he believed the heart of Christ’s 
teaching, led to his conviction that the 
world cannot be saved by organized 
movements, but only by the regenera- 
tion of the individual soul. Consequent- 
ly, he distrusted technical progress, 
charitable agencies, and most of the 
machinery of modern life. Thousands 
of obscure and fanatical persons all 
over the world became “Tolstoyans” 
and shared his life of self-abnegation, 
although he never claimed that his per- 
sonal beliefs could be adopted literally 
by society. More important, perhaps, 
was the magnetic influence he exercised 
over many other social leaders, who 
flocked to Yasnaya Polyana to drink 
in his wisdom and learn the sources of 
his power. Henry George, of whom he 
was a warm admirer, William Jennings 
Bryan, Jane Addams, President Ma- 
saryk of Czechoslovakia, William T. 
Stead, the English journalist, Paul 
Deroulede of France, Elie Metchnikoff, 
the great bacteriologist, Lombroso, the 
Italian criminologist, Turgeniev, his 
fellow novelist, and innumerable others, 
visited him for inspiration. Their unan- 
imous testimony is that all his words 
and acts were impregnated with a deep 
love for, and an ardent desire to serve, 
humanity. 

(See Page 28 for a selected reading list 
on the life of Tolstoy.) 
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The National High School Orchestra Comp: 


By Joseph E. Maddy, Director 


NLY a bunch of high school 

kids,” but their orchestra and 
band concerts have amazed some of 
America’s greatest musicians! 

Last summer a revolutionary innova- 
tion in high school music took place— 
the first annual National High School 
Orchestra and Band Cafhp at Inter- 
lochen, near Traverse City, Michigan. 
To this camp came 130 boys and girls 
from all over the United States, each 
picked for his ability to play some 
musical instrument and for his interest 
in music. The first session opened at 
the close of school last June, and be- 
fore the session was over these students 
had been welded together into an or- 
chestra which gave ten symphony con- 
.certs and thirty-two solo and ensemble 
concerts, organized a very fine choir, 
every member of which could read 
music fluently, gave public perform- 
ances of the compositions of its own 
members, and made musical men who 
came there to listen, as did Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, director of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, declare they had 
seen a miracle. 

This camp grew out of the assem- 
bling of the National High School Or- 
chestra, picked from the best school 
players of the nation, at the National 
Education Association conventions at 
Detroit in 1926, at Dallas in 1927, and 
at Chicago in 1928. So much enthusi- 


Ossip Gabriolwitsch, Director of the Detroit 

Symphony Orchestra, and Joseph E. any 

Director of the Camp and Professor of 

lic School Music at the University of Mich- 
igan, who wrote this article. 
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The Great Rustic Auditorium at Interlochen, with Gabriolwitsch Conducting a Rehearsal of 
the Full Orchestra. 


asm was generated that it seemed 
highly desirable that a longer period 
of intensive training be provided as an 
award for outstanding young musicians 
selected from the nation at large. Con- 
sequently a non-profit organization was 
formed for the purpose of conducting 
a summer camp for the National High 
School Orchestra. The project. was 
greeted with enthusiasm everywhere 
and won the support of practically 
every national musical organization im- 
mediately. The beautiful camp site at 
Interlochen was donated, and equip- 
ment and dwellings for a complete 
camp installed. 

The boys’ camp is located on Lake 
Wah-Be-Ka-Ness (water lingers), and 
the girls’ camp on Lake Wah-Be-Ka- 
Netta (water lingers again) about a 
half mile distant. Each camp is a com- 
plete organization in itself, with its 
directors and counsellors, and the two 
mingle only in their music classes. 
They live in cabins of not more than 
eight or ten to a group, each cabin pre- 
sided over by a counsellor. To this 
picturesquely located camp these high 
school boys and girls came, each one 
strictly on a basis of merit, recom- 
mended by their local music super- 
visors, school principals and superin- 
tendents. But good references were not 
enough. They had preliminary exam- 
inations by the director of the organi- 
zation and his faculty members. They 
had more examinations when camp 
opened. They were examined every 
week. 

They played too. Daily recreation 
periods permitted lots of it. There 
were archery, tennis, boating and 
swimming, and they went in for them 
with all the pep of any other group of 
high school students. 


And they worked hard, long and con- 
secutively. But none of them considers 
that a hardship. “Our only difficulty,” 
says Miss Marguerite House, director 
of the girls’ camp, “is to keep them 
from doing too much.” 

Two hours in the morning, six days 
a week, everybody must go to orchestra 
practice, which is conducted as strictly 
as that of any professional symphony 
orchestra. Complete silence obtains the 
moment the leader raises his baton. If 
a string is broken in the violin section, 
the player goes outside to restring and 
tune. A whisper, it is said, would mean 
dismissal from the orchestra, but no one 
whispers. 

In the afternoon there is a similar 
hour-and-a-half daily rehearsal for the 
band, in which all who play band in- 
struments are required to participate. 
Each choir of the orchestra, the strings, 
woodwinds, and brasses, has in addi- 
tion separate daily rehearsals with a 
trained soloist on the particular instru- 
ments concerned. This instructor sits 
with his section as they play in full re- 
hearsal, notes all errors and points of 
difficulty, and goes over the matter in 
the private section rehearsals. 

Then there is class work, which 
everybody must take, in such subjects 
as conducting, composition, orchestra- 
tion, and a class in teaching methods 
under Thaddeus P. Giddings, super- 
visor of music in Minneapolis and a 
recognized authority in this field. Each 
student, besides his own chosen instru- 
ment, is expected to take up the study 
of some other instrument, for a certain 
amount of practice and the broaden- 
ing of his musical knowledge and 
appreciation. Nor is this all. There is 
the matter of individual practice on the 
instruments which are played regularly 
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SNAPSHOTS OF THE gue-ptnss ne ay AT INTERLOCHEN 


(Left) A girl trombonist “at ease.’ 
Busch, the composer, at aoe. ( 
Be-Ka-Ness. The Scholastic 


heartily endorses the work of 


) The girls’ tennis team, with 
Sony — canoeing on Lake Wah- 
the National 


Orchestra Camp and invites interested readers to address Mr. Maddy at 


in band and orchestra. This may be 
done in one of the cabins where the 
students live, or in the open. 

“You may,” said one of the girls’ 
counsellors, “see a girl start out with 
a French horn, to practice in the woods ; 
as you drive through you may come on 
a fiddler by the way, smoothing out a 
treacherous phrase from the Tann- 
hauser music.” 

Besides all this, there is music in the 
home, as it were. The members of each 
little cabin family are so arranged that 
a complete ensemble can be organized 
for practice on smaller works. There 
is also a little symphony and various 
other ensembles organized within the 
orchestra, and these give evening pro- 
grams which require thorough prep- 
aration. 

The instructional faculty includes 


only men of outstanding ability in their 


various fields. The manager of the 
camp is Willis Pennington, donor of 
the beautiful 50-acre camp site, which 
is valued at $20,000. The buildings 
and equipment cost $55,000, and in- 
clude thirty cottages, a hospital, a huge 
stage at Interlochen Bowl, which seats 
4,000 people, and equipment sufficient 
to care for three hundred players. 
Every Sunday afternoon there is a 
band concert in the outdoor bowl, and 
in the evening there is an orchestra con- 
cert. Beginning with Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, who professed himself amazed 
and delighted at the musicianship of 
the young orchestra, a series of con- 
certs by guest conductors was held all 
summer. Other conductors and visiting 
artists who were at the camp included 
Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester; 
Carl Busch, Edgar Stillman-Kelley, 
and Lee Sowerby, all distinguished 
American composers; Edwin Franko 
Goldman, director of the famous Gold 
man’s Band of New York City; George 


Box 31, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


H. Gartlan, director of public school 
music for New York City; and Freder- 
ick A. Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. From all these 
musicians the student band and orches- 
tra won high praise. 


Programs presented were of profes- 
sional symphony grade. Both the or- 
chestra and band concerts, which are 
under the direction of Lee Lockhart, 
attracted increasingly large throngs, 
not only of city-bred vacationers in the 
region, but also of the residents of the 
region, who before this had been forced 
to travel far if they wanted to hear a 
good symphony orchestra or a fine en- 
semble. Even more definitely did the 
orchestra bring music close to the coun- 
tryside. A number of choruses of about 
eighty each were organized in near-by 
towns, who sang parts of “Elijah” and 
“Tannhauser,” accompanied by the 
camp orchestra, at an evening concert. 

Encouraged by the success of the 
first year, the Camp will remain a per- 
manent institution, and three hundred 
players will be admitted next year, to 
be divided as follows: one hundred and 
fifty orchestra players, ninety band 
players, and sixty singers, all branches 
receiving equal emphasis as major acti- 


of the “Ensemble” Groups, the Resi- 
dents of One Cabin. 


vities. Another feature will be broad- 
casting and recording, as a contract 
has been made with a talking machine 
company to record six double-face 
records next summer. 

As the influence of the National 
High School Orchestra spreads, a genu- 
ine musical renaissance is expected to 
come with it, and it may well be that 


the Camp will prove the greatest im- 


petus to creative musical development 
that has ever happened in America. 
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Edited by Orton Lowe 


“Caroling Dusk” 


N 1927 Harper and Brothers pub- 

lished an interesting collection of 
poetry under the above title. It is an 
anthology by Negro poets, edited by 
Countee Cullen. The volume has in it 
many of the younger poets not included 
in James Weldon Johnson’s The Book 
of American Negro Poetry, issued by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company in 1922. 

Caroling Dusk has as the first poet 
represented the popular Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, and concludes with the young- 
est of Negro singers, Lula Lowe Wee- 
don, who was born in 1918. The selec- 
tions have been made with good liter- 
ary judgment. One unique feature is 
that a sketch is given of the life of 
each poet, written by himself. 

The purpose I have in mind in call- 
ing the attention of Scholastic readers 
to this anthology is not to review crit- 
ically what Countee Cullen has done as 
editor, but to present four poets now 
living, through a selection from each 
one’s verse. You will note that the dia- 
lect so skilfully used by Dunbar is ab- 
sent in the quotations given. 


I 


James Weldon Johnson, a native of 
Jacksonville, Florida, has been widely 
known not only as the compiler of the 
first and second Book of American Ne- 
gro Spirituals but also for a volume of 
original and powerful poems entitled 
God’s Trombones (reviewed in The 
Scholastic last spring). He resides in 
New York City. His poem, “My City,” 
is reprinted through the kind permis- 
sion of the author. 

When I come down to sleep death’s endless 
night, 

The threshold of the unknown dark to cross, 

What to me then will be the keenest loss, 

When this bright world blurs on my fading 
sight? 

Will it be that no more I shall see the trees 

Or smell the flowers or hear the singing birds 

Or watch the flashing streams or patient 
herds? 

No, I am sure it will be none of these. 
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COUNTEE CULLEN 


But, ah! Manhattan’s sights and sounds, her 
smells, 

Her crowds, her throbbing force, the thrill 
that comes 

From being of her a part, her subtle spells, 

Her shining towers, her avenues, her slums— 

O God! the stark, unutterable pity, 

To be dead, and never again behold my city! 


II 


Countee Cullen was born in New 
York City in 1903. He has received de- 
grees from both New York University 
and Harvard University, and has pub- 
lished three volumes of poetry: Color, 
The Ballad of the Brown Girl, Copper 
Sun. The commonly quoted “From the 
Dark Tower” is-printed by permission 
of Harper and Brothers: 


We shall not always plant while others reap 

The golden increment of bursting fruit, 

Not always countenance, abject and mute, 

That lesser men should hold their brothers 
cheap; 

Not everlastingly while others sleep 

Shall we beguile their limbs with mellow flute, 

Not always bend to some more subtle brute; 

We were not made eternally-to weep. 


The night whose sable breast relieves the 
stark 

White stars is no less lovely, being dark; 

And there are buds that cannot bloom at all 

In light, but crumple, piteous, and fall; 

So in the dark we hide the heart that bleeds, 

And wait, and tend our agonizing seeds. 
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Langston Hughes, popular through 
his The Weary Blues and Fine Clothes 
for the Jew, is a native of Joplin, Mis- 
souri, has travelled extensively, earning 
his own way, and has lately been study- 
ing at Lincoln University in Pennsy]l- 
vania. While living in Mexico he wrote 
“The Negro Speaks of Rivers,” which 
is printed by permission of Alfred A. 
Knopf, Incorporated. 


I’ve known rivers: 

I’ve known rivers ancient as the world and 
older than the flow of human blood in hu- 
man veins. 

My soul has grown deep like the rivers. 
bathed in the Euphrates when dawns were 
young. 
built my hut near the Congo and it lulled 
me to sleep. 
looked upon the Nile and raised the pyra- 
mids above it. 
heard the singing of the Mississippi when 
Abe Lincoln went down to New Orleans, 
and I’ve seen its muddy bosom turn all 
golden in the sunset. 

I’ve known rivers: 

Ancient, dusky rivers. 

My soul has grown deep like the rivers. 


IV 


Gwendolyn B. Bennett, who is now 
a teacher in Howard University, was 
born at Giddings, Texas, in 1902. She 
has studied at Columbia University, at 
Pratt Institute, and in art academies in 
Paris. “Lines Written at the Grave of 
Alexandre Dumas,” a well-phrased tri- 
bute to a famous writer of tales who 
had Negro blood in his veins, is printed 
by permission of Opportunity: A Jour- 
nal of Negro Life. 


Cemeteries are places for departed souls 

And bones interred, 

Or hearts with shattered loves. 

A woman with lips made warm for laughter 

Would find grey stones and roving spirits 

Too chill for living, moving pulses . . . 

And thou, great spirit, wouldst shiver in thy 
granite shroud 

Should idle mirth or empty talk 

Disturb thy tranquil sleeping. 


A cemetery is a place for shattered loves 
And broken hearts .... 

Bowed before the crystal chalice of thy soul, 
I find the multi-colored fragrance of thy mind 
Has lost itself in Death’s transparency. 


Oh, stir the lucid waters of thy sleep 

And coin for me a tale 

Of happy loves and gems and joyous limbs 
And hearts where love is sweet! 


A cemetery is a place for broken hearts 
And silent thought ... 

And silence never moves, 

Nor speaks nor sings. 
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What Good Is Football, Anyway? 


By Edward J. O’Brien, M.D. 


Member of Advisory Committee of the American Intercollegiate Football Rules Committee 


fy the past few years a great many 
attacks have been made upon the 
game of football, but the majority of 
these have not stood up under fire. 
Within the last year or so we have 
heard a good deal about the so-called 
“over-emphasis” and “commercialism” 
of this great national game, and, like 
the attacks of previous years, these, too, 
will not be maintained. Fault has been 
found because more space is 
devoted in newspapers to 
football than to classroom 
lectures, and it is charged 
that the public, particularly 
the students, are becoming 
too greatly interested in the 
game. 

Now let us ask a question. 
Why this intense interest? 
Are people just curious? Are 
these people who fill our sta- 
diums merely bloodthirsty? 
Do they go to see men hurt? 
What is the malignant genius 
that is behind it all? I will 
tell you. Their interest is 
aroused because down there 
on the field they see before 
their eyes an exemplification 
of the game of life, and a 
crystalization of all of the 
virtues that go to make real 
men. 

I maintain that football, as 
it is played today, is not over 
emphasized, and I maintain 
that it is an essential part of 
what I will term a balanced 
education. After twenty years 
of officiating, during which I have 
refereed hundreds of big college foot- 
ball games, I am more firmly convinced 
than ever that the greatest developer 
of all-around mental, moral and physi- 
cal excellence in boys is none other 
than the great American game of foot- 
ball. In the olden days they full well 
knew, perhaps better than we, the value 
of balanced education. In Juvenal’s 
“Satires” we read, “Mens Sana in Cor- 
pore Sano”—“A sound mind in a sound 
body.” 

Football is one of the highest forms 
of development of play. No matter 
what theory we adopt as to the meaning 
of play, we must admit that play is a 
preparation for life. I will go one bet- 
ter and state that play is furthermore 
an essential part of life, and is a neces- 


sary adjunct to longevity, success and 
happiness. 

Most of us have been woefully slow 
in recognizing the value of play for 
better citizenship. Let us take the 
games of children. They can be used 
not only to enlarge their lungs and 
straighten their backs and toughen 
their muscles, but also as character 
builders for social and civic futures. In 





ficult tasks, bear trials, and resist temp- 
tation. Flabby muscles beget flabby 
morals, and deficiency of exercise gives 
a sense of weakness, inferiority and in- 
efficiency, lust for indulgence, and easy 
discouragement. Sensible athletics make 
for bodily well-being and help to es- 
tablish personal efficiency. There is a 
great deal more that can be said for 
and against football, but its faults are 
greatly outweighed by the 
advantages which it offers. It 
is necessarily strénuous, for 
any time that the element of 
personal combat enters into 
a game, it is bound to be 
rough. 

As Percy Haughton said, 
“If this is such a rough game, 
why do the authorities of the 
universities tolerate it, and 
why do high-minded and 
thinking parents permit their 
sons to play the game?” And 
his answer covers the situa- 
tion very thoroughly: first, 
the advantages which are pe- 
culiar to this sport, and sec- 
ond the steady progress which 
has been made in recent years 
toward minimizing the dan- 
gers and eliminating the evils 
of the game. 

There was a day when 
brute strength and nothing 
more was the deciding factor 
in football, but that day has 
passed. Football, because of 











playing the games, children are taught 
without knowing it. They are learning 
lessons in how to get on with their 
neighbors. They learn patience and 
forbearance. They learn how to await 
their turn, to be fair and honest, to 
lose with good honor, and to care more 
for the game than the prize. The games 
teach them other very valuable life les- 
sons: that persistency of effort wins 
success, and practice makes perfect. 

A great asset is gained from right- 
fully fostering the play impulse when 
the child learns the difference between 
tolerable well-being, or mere absence 
of sickness, and an exuberant, bouyant 
feeling of abounding vitality, health 
and vigor, which brings courage, hope 
and ambition in its train, and gives 
power to undergo hardships, to do dif- 


rule changes, including the 
use of the forward pass, lim- 
iting the use of hands, and putting the 
ban on pushing, pulling, tripping, clip- 
ping, etc., is now a game where full- 
blooded and two-fisted American boys 
can put forth their supreme effort with- 
out transgressing the rules of gentle- 
manly conduct. 

Football, in the last analysis, is noth- 
ing more than a complicated game of 
checkers or chess. There are eleven 
men on each team, and in every play 
each one of these twenty-two men has 
some specific duty to perform. These 
men are not running at random. Each 
man has an assignment handed to him, 
when the quarterback blurts out those 
numbers which ordinarily mean noth- 
ing to the spectator. If every m-n on 
the team in possession of the ball ex- 
(Concluded on Neat Page) 
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ecuted his assignment accurately, then 
his team would be in possession of the 
ball all day, and on each play a touch- 
down would resu't. The signal is given, 
and each man on the team under the 
stress of fire must think us well as act 
correctly, fully realizing the responsi- 
bility that is placed on his shoulders. 

Right there he is getting the best of 
training. He first of all must learn to 
follow directions. He must do a certain 
thing, whether he wants to or not. He 
may be tired and weary and feel like 
lying down, or quitting, but he is taught 
that he must carry on. In after life he 
may be tired, but he must carry on, and 
in no other game is this lesson of cour- 
age and ‘fguts” brought to the front as 
it is in football. 


Football teaches the value of coop- 
eration as an essential to success. A 
play is outlined to the team in practice, 
and each man is told what he must do 
to make it successful. If any man fails, 
the play is a failure. Many a boy wants 
to carry the ball, but his orders are to 
participate in the interference, and take 
an end or a halfback out of a play. He 
must sacrifice his own desire for the 
good of his team, and do as he is di- 
rected. This sort of training teaches 
self-sacrifice. Such discipline abolishes 
selfishness, a fault which to my mind 
is most undesirable, as well as disgust- 
ing. 

I do not believe there is a reader of 
’ this article who has not, at some time 
or another, said something or commit- 
ted some act while excited or in the 
moment of anger, which brought forth 
from his heart later an honest act of 
contrition. The lesson of self-control, 
especially in the most trying conditions 
is something that football gives you. 


Many a man who has been termed a 
quitter has been converted by this 
game. Most men do not begin to know 
their capacity to stand physical fa- 
tigue, and their power to absorb bod- 
ily punishment. Many so-called cow- 
ards are men who have never been 
properly taught to make use of the 
possibilities within themselves. These 
men have permitted the natural repul- 
sion of the body to punishment to cre- 
ate an atmosphere of fear. They think 
only of the relief which comes from de- 
sisting. By a process of education, such 
an individual can be taught to master 
this fear, by the gradual realization 
that exhaustion and pain are but tem- 
porary, and that recovery therefrom is 
astoundingly rapid. Following this dis- 
covery, the individual learns that his 
body, properly cared for, is something 


to command, rather than to yield to 
and soon he is able to measure prop- 
erly and expand intelligently his full 
physical resources. 


From a moral standpoint the gain of 
victories and the suffering of defeats 
changes one’s views of success. Adver- 
sity is an important factor in the de- 
velopment of coolness and resourceful- 
ness. It is no slight lesson to have 
learned that a “never say die” spirit 
can retrieve a hopeless situation. Re- 
spect for the laws of the game, learned 
on the playground, initiates youth into 
the much-needed lesson of respect for 
the laws of the land. Lawlessness, 
whether in play or civic life, brings 
disaster and defeat. Exactly those qual- 
ities which competitive sport is best 
fitted to develop are choked and de- 
stroyed when too much stress is placed 
upon victory at whatever cost. Thank 
the good Lord that the persons respon- 
sible for the training and coaching of 
most teams reflect a fine conception of 
amateur sport in their ideals and 
methods. 


With the old maxim “It matters not 
whether you won or lost but how you 
played the game” as his motto, the wise 
coach instills the same spirit into his 
players. He teaches the boys to win if 
they can, but only by fair means. He 
tells them to die fighting, but if they 
lose, to do it gracefully and prepare to 
come back again, prepared to reverse 
the tables. The spirit which sees in vic- 
tory the main criterion of the success 
of an institution would if generally en- 
tertained, undermine the entire morale 
of the work. President Angell of Yale 
spoke well when he said “A fair share 
of victories is indispensable to the 
maintenance of morale in team competi- 
tion, but the moment interest in clean 
and honest sport gives way to insist- 
ence on victory, the finest thing in our 
intercollegiate sports program is pois- 
oned at its root.” 





Medicine 


is Dr. O'Brien's work, but football still 
has a strong hold on him. He officiates at 
most of the big Eastern games, not be- 
cause of the monetary reward, but for the 
actual thrill he finds in the game and in 
everything connected with it. 

This is the first of a series of articles on 
football to appear in the SCHOLASTIC 
this fall. Whether you play on a team or 
cheer from the sidelines, you'll. be inter- 
ested in what some of the best known 
coaches and authorities of the sport have 
to say. Watch for the next article. 
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Charles J. Finger 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


He launched All’s Well, a personal 
journal. The first edition of thirty-five 
copies he carried home in his overcoat 
pocket, mailed them from his dining- 
table, and marveled at the might of 
type and circulation. All’s Well has sur- 
vived, in a state of rare independence, 
non-endowed, non-commercial, easy-go- 
ing. Meanwhile various other magazines 
began to ask for contributions, and af- 
ter two years his first book, In Lawless 
Lands, a collection of adventure stories, 
was published. Highwaymen and Bush- 
rangers followed, and the publication 
of Tales from Silver Lands, a collec- 
tion of folk stories for children, clearly 
demonstrated its author’s desire to 
break away from the exclusive produc- 
tion of smashing romances of strong 
and ready frontiersmen. 


Charles Finger writes persistently 


and rapidly: Six of his books appeared. 


almost simultaneously last year: Fron- 
tier Ballads, The Spreading Stain, 
Tales Worth Telling, Life of David 
Livingstone, An Ozark Fantasia, and 
Romantic Rascals. Besides all these, 
he has been writing prolifically for 
periodicals. He declares that his best 
work remains yet to be done, that he 
proposes doing it, and that, indeed, he 
is about to do it now. The fact that he 
is nearing sixty in no way diminishes 
his enthusiasm. 

He travels a great deal, leaves un- 
expectedly for distant places, and upon 
his return writes all the harder in order 
to recoup his finances. He has amended 
in various ways his philosophy of the 
simple life. He has substituted a Ford 
automobile for his horse and buggy, and 
whereas, formerly, he assembled his 
family from neighboring hillsides by 
firing the household shotgun, now he 
rings a bell swung high in the barn 
loft. He has given up farming in the 
Ozarks as financially impossible, and is 
converting his farm into a model coun- 
try estate with rolling heaths, strolling 
sheep, and a sweep of open sky—‘like 
old England.” He dines handsomely 
and entertains lavishly. Much of his 
time he spends among young children, 
leading them in games, telling yarns, 
true and otherwise. He devises indoor 
theatre. 

Finger is a man of great energy, 
high hopes, boundless gusto, and a ca- 
pacity for sudden and astonishing 
changes. From a wandering adventurer 
he has become a jovial and benevolent 
country squire, and I predict that his 
magazine and his future novels will re- 
flect this metamorphosis. 
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1. Tabloid Book Reviews. Last year, 
scores of Scholastic readers took part 
in this exciting contest. Have you read 
an interesting new book lately? See 
how well you can tell what you think 
of it in the space of a “night letter.” 
Scholastic cannot undertake to 
furnish review copies, but will publish 
a list of good new books like those be- 
low. You need not stick to them, how- 
ever, and non-fiction stands as good a 
chance as novels. ‘For the best tabloid 
review” each month, not exceeding '75 
words, we will give a book of perma- 
nent value. Copy must be in three 
weeks before the date of issue, and 
the results will appear in the following 
issues: Nov. 3, Dec. 1, Jan. 5, Feb. 2, 
Mar. .2, Mar. 30, May 25. Address 
the Book Editor. 
2. What I Am . Every one 
reads some books for pleasure. But not 
every one reads as good books as he 
might, or reads enough books outside 
his particular hobbies. Set down a list 
of all the books you have read durin 
the past year without being scuthel 
to do so (authors and titles are suffici- 
ent), and see what kind of a literary 
menu you have been eating. Then type 
it out, have your father, mother, or 
teacher endorse it, and send it in to 
The Scholastic Book Editor. For the 
best-balanced and most meritorious list 
(in the opinion of the editors) received 
during the semester, we will award a 
special prize 
3. The Book of the Week. (See bot- 
tom of second column.) In every is- 
sue, two good books will be recom- 
mended, so that the boy or girl who 
wants to follow a definite program = 
have a suggestion for every 
the year. They be books of all 
kinds—new and old, stories, adven- 
tures, science, plays, biography, history 
—and we promise one thing—that they 
will never be dull. Look for the en- 
closure in the book frame each time. 














A List of New Books 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

Monroe, Paul. China: a nation in evolution. 
N. Y., Macmillan. $3.00. 

Seabury, David. Growing Into Life. N. Y., 
Boni & Liveright. $5.00. 

Standing Bear, Luther. My People, the Sioux. 
Bost., Houghton. $4.00. 

TRAVEL, SCIENCE AND ADVENTURE 

Clarke, Beverly Leonidas. The Romance of 

Reality. N. Y.,, Macmillan. $2.25. 

Williamson, Henry. Tarka the Otter. N. Y., 
Dutton. $2.50. 

Chamberlin, Clarence. Record Flights. Phil., 
Dorrance. $7.50. 

Barker, Lewelleys Franklin. The Young Man 
and Medicine. N. Y., Macmillan. $2.50. 
French, William. Some Recollections of a 

Western Ranchman. N. Y., Stokes. $3.50. 
Sharp, Dallas Lore. The Better Country. Bost., 
Houghton. $3.00. 
FINE ARTS 
Ledoux, Louis Vernon. The Art of Japan. 
N. Y., Rudge. $3.00. 
Bailey,. Liberty Hyde. 
Y., Macmillan. $1.50. 


The Garden Lover. 


. $3.50. 
vera Stanley. Kit Carsen. Bese Houghton. 
Graves, Robert. Lawrence and the Arabian 
Adventure. Garden City, N. Y. Doubleday, 
Doran. $3.00. 


FICTION 
Wylie, Elinor. Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard. 
N. Y., Knopf. $2.50. 
Stephens, James. Etched In Moonlight, N. Y., 
* Macmillan. $2.50. 
Bardford, Roark. Of Man Adam and His 
Chillun. N. Y., Harper. $2.50. 





Useful Books for Student 


and Teacher 


Overton, Grace Sloan. Youth In Quest. 

N. Y., Century. 

Mrs. Overton, who is well known and 
widely read by religious workers, has written 
this book to help youth in the mental and 
spiritual conflicts which are constantly assail- 
ing them at the present time. Problems for 
discussion by groups are placed at the ends 
of the main sections, and a supplementary 
list of books for reading is furnished. 


Gloag, John, and Walker, C. Thompson. 
Home Life in History. N. Y., Coward- 
McCann. 

What home was like to the early Britons, 
Celts, Danes, Saxons and Normans who grad- 
ually blended to produce the present English 
nation is described here. The authors tell of 
the every-day activities of the ordinar} people 
of England at various periods from pre- 
Roman to modern times—what they ate, how 
they behaved, what they thought and talked 
about. 


Poartemy / Aisi The Activity School. N. Y., 
John 
an ke is ie first translation into English 
of a French work which presents a detailed 
study of the principles underlying the new 
movement in education as carried out in 


(Concluded on Page 28) 


THE BOOK OF THE 


{. OA Areeee: WORLD'S END 
y WILLIAM BEEBE 





derstand why books of 
best sellers. Giant lizards, marooned pirates, 
smoking volcanoes—color and adventure ev- ~ 





2. THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE 


8B 
By ANATOLE FRANCE 
The most charming story of one of the 

















Books for the Classroom 


and your own Library 
for 95e a copy 


MODERN 
LIBRARY 


Some New Titles 


Gargantua and Pantagruel 
By RABELAIS (No. 4) 


The Revolt of the Angels 
By ANATOLE FRANCE (No. 11) 


The Art of Whistler 
With 32 reproductions in the aquatone process 
with a life of Whistler by 
ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 
(No. 150) 


Tristram Shandy 
By LAURENCE STERNE (No. 147) 


The Three Musketeers 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS (No. 143) 


The Romance of 
Leonardo da Vinci 
By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI 
(No. 138) 


There are 150 titles in the Modern 
Library series, including many re- 
quired for English classes and many 
you will want to have in your own 
library. Your bookseller carries the 
complete series or write direct to the 
Publishers. 





THE MODERN LIBRARY, Inc. 
20 Bast 57th Street New York 


Please send me, free of charge, your new illus- 
rae gna ae Pearsons 

















Mr. Durant, many times a millionaire, often 
eats his lunches in this manner. 


$25,000 for the Best Dry Plan 


OMEONE in the United States will 

receive a Christmas present of $25,- 
000 if he can suggest “the best and 
most practicable plan to make the 
Eighteenth Amendment _ effective.” 
These are the words used by William 
C. Durant, president of the Durant 
Motor Company, in his offer for the 
best plan, not exceeding 2,000 words, 
the prize money being payable on 
Christmas Day. Within nine days of 
the announcement, cabled to this coun- 
try by Durant from Paris, 1,500 pro- 
posals had poured into his New York 
office, and are still coming in by the 
hundreds. All manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted by December 1. 

Stating that the major issue in our 
country today is the problem of law 
enforcement and obedience to law, Dur- 
ant believes that wide-spread violation 
of the Eighteenth Amendment is im- 
periling the government. 

Public and editorial opinion is di- 
vided on the ultimate value of the Dur- 
ant offer, although many agree that 
“anything that sets both sides to think- 
ing. sanely on this problem ought to 
help.” Others claim that the prize plan 
of the motor magnate would have no 
practical value because the plan of en- 
forcement is laid down in the Volstead 
Law, which can be amended qnly by 
Congress. However, all unite in hoping 
that the plan will set many people 
thinking, whether they actively partici- 
pate in the competition or not, and that 


the gravity of the national problem 


will be realized. 


Some of our first citizens, in modern dress, 
visit Washington. 


First Citizens Vote at Last 


HE 1928 presidential campaign 

will witness, for the first time, the 
casting of ballots by the majority of 
the original Americans, the Indians. 
The U. S. Bureau of the Interior has 
issued a statement declaring that all 
native-born American Indians are now 
citizens of the United States and have 
the right to vote as such, subject in 
some cases to limits imposed by the sev- 
eral states. The law is not a new one, 
having been passed in 1924, but it went 
into effect too late to permit general 
voting by Indians in the campaign of 
that year. 

Before 1924, about two-thirds of the 
Indians had already been granted the 
voting franchise, on the basis of “com- 
petence.” This term was interpreted to 
mean that when an Indian reached the 
point where he was considered capable 
of handling his own affairs, all the 
rights of citizenship were extended to 
him. 

Since there are only 340,000 Indians, 
members of 193 tribes, in this country, 
it is not considered likely that cam- 
paign managers will need to worry 
about an “Indian vote.’”’ However, in 
Oklahoma, which has an Indian popu- 
lation of 57,337, the largest of any 
state, a large vote by Indians may be 
one of the principal factors in swing- 
ing the state to the Democratic or Re- 
publican camp. Although the state has 
usually been Democratic in previous 
presidential elections it is at the pres- 
ent time regarded as doubtful because 
of various causes. Party managers there 
are paying careful attention to the In- 
dians. It is interesting to note, in this 
connection, that Senator Curtis, candi- 
date for Vice-president on the Republi- 
can ticket, traces his ancestry back to 
a Kaw Indian grandmother. 


The second greatest number of In- 
dians is in_Arizona, where there are 
32,989. Other states with large groups 
are New Mexico, California, South Da- 
kota and North Carolina. 
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—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune 
HOBOES ON THE FUTURE AIRWAYS 


Air Shuttle Speeds Travel 


S° rapid has been the development 
of air travel in the last year, that 
the cartoon reproduced here will pro- 
voke not only a laugh, but a “why 
not?” 

For the very latest in speed trans- 
portation is announced with the open- 
ing of overnight passenger service be- 
tween New York and Chicago, through 
rail and airplane coordinated under the 
Universal Air Lines system in connec- 
tion with New York Central Lines fast 
train service from Cleveland to the 
East. 

Two seven-passenger planes will op- 
erate a shuttle service over the 321 
mile route between Chicago and Cleve- 
land, the central terminal of the new 
system. From Cleveland, the planes will 
take west-bound passengers from New 
York, Boston, Albany and Buffalo, to 
Chicago. From Chicago, they will trans- 
port eastbound passengers to Cleveland 
and make connections with trains from 
St. Louis and the Southwest. 

Through this service, a passenger can 
leave the Chicago municipal airport at 
five in the evening, and fly to Cleveland 
in time to board the Southwest Limited 
of the New York Central, arriving in 
New York 9:50 A.M. the next day. Re- 
turning, he leaves New York at 6 P.M. 
is met at the train in Cleveland and 
conveyed to the airport, and boards a 
plane for Chicago, arriving there at 
8:45 A.M. 

Metal planes, designed to cruise at 
a speed of 120 miles an hour, will be 
used on the Chicago-Cleveland line. 
The cabins have reclining chairs, placed 
before open windows, affording an un- 
obstructed view of the landscape. Thick 
walls deaden the roar of the motors. 
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The Towers of Carcassonne 


Medieval France Lives Again 


NE of Europe’s oldest cities, whose 
O actual beginnings are shrouded in 
legend, is celebrating its 2,000th birth- 
day. Few students have not read the 
poem about the old man of sixty who 
says that he is loath to die because 
“never have I seen Carcassonne!” It is 
this same Carcassonne which this year 
is holding a round of pageants and 
ceremonies to mark its natal day twenty 
centuries ago. 

The exact date of the founding of 
the city is not known. However, in 
72 B. C., Carcassonne was the Carcaso 
of the Romans, at that time conquerors 
of southern France. Four hundred 
years later it was seized by the Franks, 
recaptured by the Romans, and finally 
destroyed by the Visigoths, who built 
the foundations of a new fortification 
on the Roman castellum. 

Carcassonne is divided by a river in- 
to two parts, the old town and the new. 
The new town is well and regularly 
built, but the old walled town, or cite, 
built on a height, is much more pictur- 
esque, with its towers and ramparts 
which have witnessed so much of the 
history of southern France for many 
hundred years. It is here that Carcas- 
sonne is recreating its past. Soldiers in 
breastplates and slashed breeches, beg- 
gars in rags, peasants in native cos- 
tumes, bands arrayed in plumed hats, 
scarlet hose, and dark brown doublets 
have made festival throughout the sum- 
mer, day and night, while modern and 
ancient Carcassonne combined to play 
host to visitors from all ever the world. 
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The original manuscript of President James 
Monroe's message of 1823 is preserved in 
the archives of the Department of State. 


What Is The Monroe Doctrine? 


ITTLE Costa Rica withdrew from 
the League of Nations some years 
ago. Now she is willing to come back 
—provided she knows where she stands 
in respect to Uncle Sam, the big 
brother of the North. In short, her 
Foreign Minister, Castro, wrote a note 
to the League asking that body how it 
interprets the Monroe Doctrine. The 
League was in turmoil. On the one 
hand it did not wish to embarrass its 
increasingly friendly relations with 
the United States. On the other, Costa 
Rica is really representative of a large 
section of Latin-American opinion, and 
was supported by the Chilean and Cu- 
ban representatives on the Council, 
while the Colombian delegate dubbed 
the Monroe Doctrine “originally a doc- 
trine of liberation, but now a doctrine 
of oppression.” South America wants 
the League to protect her against U.S. 
Article XXI of the League Covenant 
says: “The Covenant does not affect 
the validity of international engage- 
ments . . . or regional understandings 
like the Monroe Doctrine.” But since 
no American President or Secretary of 
State has ever attempted to define the 
Doctrine precisely it can hardly be ex- 
pected that the League will. After sev- 
eral fruitless discussions in the Coun- 
cil, the Secretariat was instructed to 
reply to Costa Rica that the League 
declines to interpret the Doctrine be- 
cause that is a matter for the American 
states themselves to decide. The only 
way to settle the dispute would seem to 
be to go back to President Monroe's 
own words. In a message to Congress 
on December 2, 1828, he said: 

“We owe it to candor and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United States 
and those powers (i.e., Austria, Russia, Prus- 
sia, known as the “Holy Alliance,” and 
France and England) to declare what we 
should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety.” 








COUNT MICHAEL KAROLYI 


The Karolyi Case Again 


HREE years ago the Department 

of State barred Count Michael 
Karolyi from entering the United 
States as an “undesirable alien.”” The 
ground of the objection seems to have 
been that the Count, as Provisional 
President of the Hungarian Republic 
after the revolution that broke up the 
old Austro-Hungarian Empire in 1918 
and the abdication of King Charles, al- 
lowed disorder to arise and a Bolshevik 
regime under Bela Kun to be set up. 
This was soon swept away, and a reac- 
tionary government was established 
with Admiral Nicholas von Horthy as 
Regent, pending the restoration of a 
satisfactory monarchy. The Horthy 
dictatorship is still in power. Karolyi 
is not a Communist, but is opposed to 
the present government and favors a 
liberal constitutional republic. The 
State Department feared that Karolyi’s 
presence in this country would incite 
Communistic riots. 

Last month Count Karolyi was al- 
lowed to enter the United States for 
60 hours in order to visit his wife who 
is ill in a New York hospital, on condi- 
tion that he would make no political 
addresses. He did speak briefly to a 
group of Hungarians who welcomed 
him, but avoided propaganda. He vis- 
ited Washington and conferred with 
the State Department and the Alien 
Property Custodian, as he has large 
holdings in America. It seems prob- 
able that the State Department will 
eventually relent in its intolerant atti- 
tude and allow Count Karolyi the free- 
dom of speech which any other dis- 
tinguished visitor is accorded. 
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WHAT THE CANDpA’ 


; = Prosperity 


ITE the prominence in the present campaign of prohibition and farm relief, issues 


ESP. Ol 
Which seem-¢o arouse the keenest personal interest of most of the electorate, those who tar 
look beneath the surface are aware that broader and more fundamental economic issues will year, 
probably be the determining factor in the election. The Republican Party is traditionally the interfe 
party of the big business, manufacturing and banking interests; the Democratic of the small Under 
business man, farmer, and labor. The Republicans are accustomed to claim that their poli- Presid 
cies»are responsible for a large measure of whatever degree of business prosperity exists in under 
normal times. -TheDe: of course deny that their periods of power have precipitated Reput 
business depressions, making special efforts to convince business that it has nothing 
to fear from the Iction. of Smith, The 
t 
HOOVER SMITH vcition 
During less than eight years, our population The Republican Party builds its case upon a There 
has increased 8 per cent; national income 45 per myth, When four million men, desirous to work own si 
cent; production 25 per cent. These increases have and support their families, are unable to secure would 
been widely spread among our whole people. We employment, there is very little in the picture of injure 
are today nearer to the final triumph over pov- Pp ity to attract them. Specific industries are make : 
erty than ever before in the history of any land. w prostrate. Prosperity is unduly concen- necessa 
No one can rightly deny the fundamental correct- and has not equitably touched the lives of shiftin, 
ness of our economic system. There is no guaran- the farmer, the wage-earner, and the individual can pe 
tee against poverty — to 3 good job for — | age man. We + agg Fae om = imme- sistent 
. © ha: ori great programs iate attention to the serious problem of unem- oppone 
THE PRAIRIE FIRE oui wells “which will poovide jobs for an army. ployment, the de: 
Prohibition , 
OVERNOR SMITH stated at Omaha that he by no means considered Prohibititon the ARM relief has been perhaps the most controvengim before be 
main issue of the campaign. His political strategy, however, has so far tended to give it of a serious emergency in the rural states of theMjWest. The 
a popular importance out of proportion to the realities of the situation. Every one knows, staple crops over the actual consumer demand of iiBtry. The o 
and the Governor is frank to admit, that the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, requir’ made is the equalization fee clause of the McN bill, twice 
ing a two-thirds vote in both houses of Congress and a majority vote in three-fourths (36) of | generally under suspicion as an economic fallacy. Mager shares | 
the state legislatures, is an utter impossibility in our generation. The repeal of the Volstead ure. His proposals include increased tariffs on f ees, better | 
Act, though requiring only a Congressional vote, is almost as remote a possibility. Instead of Mr. Smith, in his acceptance speech and his Qiiddress. on 
a direct attack on them, therefore, Mr. Smith suggests liberalizing amendments to both the’ Clared that he would support the equalization feejijh he acce; 
Amendment and the enforcement law. His pledge of strict enforcement of a law he disagrees surplus control operations against the commodity bg the detail 
with does not carry conviction to the majority of drys, but the Republicans dare not make ion. In their constructive suggestions, therefore, @ candidates 
any sweeping claims for enforcement under the present Administration. Mr. Hoover's posi- relief advocates are on both sides, and the farm va obably be 
tion is unequivocally for enforcement and against what he calls “nullification,” and he has nd effectiveness with which the respective candida deal with 
been endorsed by the Anti-Saloon League. HOOVER | 
The most urgent economic problem in our nation tod This coun 
HOOVER is in agriculture. It must be solved if we are to b members 


I do not favor the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment..I stand for the efficient enforce- 
ment of the laws enacted thereunder. Our coun- 


SMITH 
I shall to the limit execute the pledge of 
our platform to “make an honest endeavor to en- 
force the Eighteenth Amendment and all laws 


enacted pursuant thereto.” The platform is silent great system of inland waterways will also 










prosperity to one-third of our people directly. We 
pledged ourselves to find a solution. An adequate tari 
is the foundation of farm relief. The ye ay of 
ring a 


ick. almost 
ineffective 
lus with 
id inter: 


try has deliberately undertaken a great social and upon any question of change in the law. I per- stantial contribution to farm relief and to the developmelmdoe interfer 
economic experiment, noble in motive and far- sonally believe there should be change, and I of twenty of our interior states. the bank: 
pe . shall so advise the Congress. We have not 


reaching in purpose. It must be worked out con- 
structively. Common sense compels us to realize 


achieved temperafce under the present system. 
Some immediate relief would come from an 






An outstanding proposal of the party program is ¢ 
whole-hearted pledge to undertake the reorganization 


say that ; 
aid 










Cooperativ 


: amendment to the Volstead Law giving a scien- the marketing system upon more economical lines. Wikurplus fart 
that aga abuses have occurred. An organized tific definition of the alcoholic content of an in- pledge the creation of a Federal Farm Board of represe s with 
searching investigation of facts can alone deter-  toxicating beverage. I also believe in an amend- ative farmers clothed with authority and resources to conomists a 
mine the wise method of correcting them. ment to the Eighteenth Amendment which would further aid farmers’ cooperatives, but especially to | the det 

Modification of the enforcement laws which  Si¥¢ to each state, after approval by a popular 4. with Federal finance farmer-controlled stabilization cammetty to ent 

. - =e 7 referendum, the right, wholly within its borders : hich will the £ f i charge of 

would permit that which the Constitution forbids > import and manufacture alcoholic beverages, | P°Tations which will protect the farmer from the depre ediately 
is nullification. This the American people will not the sale to be made only by the state itself and sions of seasonal gluts. supp 
countenance. Change in the Constitution can and not for consumption in any public place. I will law is 


must be brought about only by the straightfor- 
ward methods provided in the Constitution itself. 


Corruption : 
HE scandals of th oil reserve, the veterans’ hospitals, the Alien Property office, tainted 
campaign funds, and other graft which discredited the administration of President Hard- 


never advocate nor approve any law which di- 
rectly or indirectly permits the return of the 
saloon. 








= 


ry 


ing have furnished much political capital to Democrats and insurgents. Secretary Hoover sat 
in that cabinet, and while above suspicion himself, took no public part in eradicating the 
evils. No corruption on such a scale has been successfully charged against the Wilson Ad- 
ministration or the Smith state administrations, but the Tammany-controlled government of 
New York City has frequently been attacked as graft-ridden. Unfortunately the public at 
large seems not deeply interested in the issue of honesty in government, though both plat- 





forms strictly demand it. 


HOOVER 


In the past years there has been corruption par- 
ticipated in by individual officials and members of 
both parties in national, state, and municipal af- 
fairs..It would seem unnecessary to state the ele- 
mental requirement that government must inspire 
confidence in its integrity. Such dishonesty is 
treason to the state. There must be no place for 
cynicism in the creed of America. Appointive of- 
fice must be based solely on merit, character and 
reputation. 


SMITH 

“Public office is a public trust.” The Republi- 
can Party stands responsible for the widespread 
dishonesty that has honeycombed its administra- 
tion. The question of personal guilt has now been 
thoroughly disposed of by the unquestioned evi- 
dence of party guilt. None can question my in- 
terest in and cooperation with the civil service. I 
will not be influenced in appointments by the 
question of a person’s wet or dry attitude, by 
whether he is rich or poor, whether he comes 
from north, south, east or west, or by what 
church he attends. 





HOGGING THE SHOW 
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's interfere with one 
the banking system, it is bad logic and 
say that as to agriculture alone, the Government should 





the detail. I shall ask 





law is placed upon the statute books. 
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NDPATES STAND FOR | 


The Tariff 


OR seventy years the Republican Party has stood consistently for a high or “protective” 

tariff, the Democratic for a low or “tariff for revenue only.” The Democrats have this 

year, however, promised that whatever reductions they would make in the tariff would not 

interfere with legitimate industries that need protection ay foreign competition. Under the 
ari 


Underwood Tariff Act (Dem.) of 1913, a non-partisan 
President was set up to make such scientific changes as seemed nec 


ff Commission responsible to the 
. It was continued 


under Harding and Coolidge, but the Democrats charge that it has been “packed” by the 
Republican Presidents and used to pay political debts to business interests. 


HOOVER 


The Republican Party has ever been the ex- 
ponent of protection to all our people from com- 
petition with lower standards of living abroad. 
There is no selfishness in this defense of our 
own standard. A general reduction in vhe tariff 
would admit a flood of goods from abroad and 
injure every home. We have pledged ourselves to 
make such revisions in the tariff laws as may 
necessary to provide real — ainst the 
shifting of economic tides. I am sure Ameri- 
can people would rather entrust this to the con- 
sistent friends of the tariff rather than to our 
opponents whose whole economic theory has been. 
the destruction of the protective principle. 


before both’ parties. Both recognize the existence 
West. The crux of the situation lies in the surplus of 
ry. The only direct attack upon this problem so far 
bill, twice vetoed by President Coolidge, and now 
wr shares the Administration hostility to this meas- 
, better transport, and a Federal farm board. 
dress on farm problems, has never specifically de- 
h he accepts the principle of assessing the cost of 
the details to be worked out by an expert commis- 
candidates are not really far apart. Leading farm 
bably be swayed by its estimate of the sympathy 
deal with the whole problem. 


SMITH 


This country cannot be a strong, healthy body if one of 
members so fundamentally important as agriculture is 
ick almost to the point of economical death. The tariff 
ineffective on commodities of which there is exportable 
us without controlled sale of the surplus. Government 
d interfere as little as possible in business. But if it 
, be it by <7 subsidy, 


Cooperative, coordinated marketing and warehousing of 
farm products is essential. Farmers and farm 
with such constructive aid as will come from sound 
omists and fair-minded leaders of business must work 
such leaders irrespective of 
to enter upon this task, shall join with them in the 
arge of their duties, and shall present to Congress 
ediately upon its convening the solution recommended. 







support the activities of this body until a satisfac- 


economics 

















THE JUGGLER 





SMITH 


The Democratic Party does not advocate any 


sudden or drastic revolution in our economic 
system which would cause business upheaval and 
popular distress. It stands ——— for the main- 
tenance of legitimate business 

ard of wages for American labor. At the same 
time the tariff can be taken out of politics and 
treated on a strictly business basis. I shall restore 
the Tariff 
which President Wilson placed it, in order that 
it may, properly manned, produce the facts for 
the scientific readjustment of those schedules 
which are now the 
extortionate and unnecessary. 


a high stand- 


Commission to the high level upon 


result of log-rolling and are 














HE NEVER LOST A BATTLE 


Waterways and Flood Control 
HE great Mississippi basin is vitally interested in protection against recurrent floods like 
the disaster of 1927, and in a navigable outlet to the Atlantic from the Middle West. Mr. 
Hoover has been closely associated with both these projects, and will of course prosecute 
them to completion. Governor Smith is equally insistent. Neither candidate has committed 
himself to complete Federal payment of the expense of such public works. The only point 
apparently at issue is the choice of route for the Lakes-to-Sea waterway. 


HOOVER . 

Our waterways program includes not only the 
Mississippi system, with its joining of the Great 
Lakes and the heart of Mid-West agriculture to 
the Gulf, but also a shipway to the Atlantic. We 
cannot develop modernized water transportation 
By isolated projects. We must develop it as a 
definite and positive interconnected system of 
transportation. Where they lie together we must 
coordinate transportation with flood control, the 
development of hydroelectric power, and of irr:- 
gation, I rejoice in the completion of legislation 
providing adequate flood control of the Missis- 
sippi. The organization and administration of this 
construction is a responsibility of the first order. 


SMITH 

The Mississippi flood brought home the im- 
perative need of a national policy of flood con- 
trol. In the last Congress the Reid-Jones bill laid 
down sound lines for the solution of this great 
problem. The policy thus initiated must be car- 
ried through. Commodities of great bulk lend 
themselves most readily to water transportation. 
As Governor of New York I have hitherto pre- 
ferred the All-American route (through New 
York state), basing my view on engineers’ reports 
made to me. The correctness of these reports and 
also of those favoring the St. Lawrence route has 
been challenged. It would be my duty to restudy 
this question impartially. On the result of such a 
study I am entirely willing to abide by the de- 
cision of Congress. 


Water Power 

N economic issue of the first order for the future of the nation is that of private vs. pub- 

lic control of hydroelectric power, pushed into the forefront of discussion by the Demo- 
cratic nominee. Secretary Hoover's position has not been definitely stated, but the general 
economic creed of himself and his party would seem to range him clearly on the side of pri- 
vate ownership. In his brief Los Angeles speech he demanded immediate Federal construc- 
tion of the “highest possible dam” at Boulder Canyon, a project deemed essential to the 
people of Southern California and the other states of the Colorado Basin. By no word, how- 
ever, did he commit himself to continued Government operation of the project, and he has 
also been silent on Muscle Shoals. Governor Smith, throughout his state career and in his 
Denver speech, has insisted on public ownership and control of power sites. He roundly con- 
demned the propaganda activities of the public utilities interests revealed in the present power 
investigation. He also approved public control of Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals. 


HOOVER 

Development of our waters requires more defi- 
nite national policies in the systematic coordina- 
tion of the different works upon each drainage 
area. We have wasted scores of millions by pro- 
jects undertaken not as a part of a whole but as 
the consequence of purely local demands. Where 
they lie together, we must coordinate transporta- 
tion with flood control, the development of hy- 
droelectric power and of irrigation. 

We want the greatest reservoir and the biggest 
dam that engineers will recommend for the har- 
nessing of the power north of Boulder Canyon. 
It is a problem involving the welfare of all the 
people of the Colorado Basin states. It must be 
solved in the interest of all of them. 


SMITH 


Under no circumstances«should private monop- 
oly be permitted to capitalize for rate-making pur- 
poses water-power sites that are the property of 
the people themselves. “ 

Electrical energy generated at Boulder Dam 
should be the common heritage of all the states 
through which the river flows. The best results 
would flow from setting up a Colorado River Au- 
ay representative equally of all these states. 
The development should be the states at 
= agency of this Authority treaty ratified 


It will be my policy, while retaining govern- 
ment ownership control, to develop a 
operation for Muscle Shoals which will reclaim 
some fair revenue from the enormous expendi- 
tures already made. ; ¥ 
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Taxation 


E Republican administrations since 1920 have based much of their national appeal on 
Secretary Mellon's program of tax reduction. What has been accomplished in this respect 
is susceptible to different interpretations, depending on the particular phases of the statistics 
considered. On the whole, the Republican policy has looked toward the maintenance. of free 
investment of capital in industrial enterprises through the reduction of corporation taxes and 
of taxes on incomes above the small-salary class, while the Democrats have demanded more 


drastic cuts all around. 


HOOVER 


Taxes have been reduced four successive times. 
Taxes upon articles of consumption and popular 
service have been removed. The income tax rolls 
today show a reduction of 80 per cent in the to- 
tal collected on incomes under $10,000 a year, 
while they show a reduction of only 25 per cent 
in revenues from incomes above that amount. 
Each successive reduction has brought a reduc- 
tion in the cost of living to all our people. 


SMITH 


While tax rates have been reduced and some 
war-time taxes abandoned, the Government ac- 
tually took from the people in income taxes $383,- 
000,000 more during the last fiscal year than dur- 
ing the first year of the Coolidge Administration. 
The Administration has committed the Govern- 
ment to appropriations authorized but not made, 
amounting approximately to one billion dollars, 
which is an obligation that is being passed on to 
succeeding administrations. 


Economy and Efficiency 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has made his name synonymous with economy, but his achieve- 
ments and policies have been critically challenged. The deflation of post-war expenditures, 


a natural process, accounts for much of the economy program, and on the other hand, Re- 
publican administrations should not be held responsible for the increased expenditures ne- 
cessitated by the rapid expansion of the population and wealth in recent years. A gradual in- 
crease in the cost of any government is to be expected. Both parties agree that an effective 
reorganization of executive departments is needed, and both candidates have made notable 


records in this respect. 


HOOVER 


By rigorous economy Federal expenses. have 
been reduced by $2,000,000,000 per annum. The 
national debt has been reduced by $6,500,000,000. 
Our Republican presidents have repeatedly recom- 
mended to Congress that a great reduction could 
be made in expenditures, and more consistent and 
continued policies could be developed if we could 
secure the grouping of those agencies devoted to 
one major purpose under a single authority. Such 
reorganization has been carried out in the De- 
partment of Commerce and should be extended to 
all departments. 


SMITH 


Aside from interest on the public debt, the ac- 
tual expenditures for governmental activities dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending 1928 were $346,000,000 
more than in President Coolidge’s first year. The 
appropriations for the Executive Department it- 
self have increased more than 10 per cent under 
President Coolidge. Instead of picturesque trifles 
about petty economies, true economy would be 
effected by the erection of Federal buildings to 
replace rented structures, and decent army bar- 
racks. If the people commission me to do it, I 
shall with the aid of Congress effect a real re- 
organization and consolidation of governmental 
activities upon a business basis, 


Labor Problems 


HE American workingman is essentially conservative, and it has been the custom of 

both major parties to make periodic appeals to labor on a basis of self-interest. Labor has 
supported them both and attempts to organize a working-class party with a radical program, 
frequent in Europe, have made but little impression here. In the present campaign Mr. 
Hoover has laid down as an axiom that the general prosperity of business and industry, best 
served under Republican auspices, is identical with the prosperity of the wage-earner. In his 
Newark speech on labor, he set forth the immensely advantageous condition of labor in 
America as opposed to other nations, making it plain that a “luxury wage,” rather than a 
mere “subsistence wage,” is a goal realizable under American methods of efficient production. 
Both he and Mr. Smith advocate a curb. on the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes, the 
latter in more unmistakable terms. Both support the principle of collective bargaining, though 


the labor policies of most of their large financial backers are definitely anti-union. 


HOOVER 


I have already stated the position of the Re- 
paieee Party in positive support of free col- 
lective bargaining. I have stated that it is neces- 
sary to impose restrictions on the excessive use of 
injunctions. It is my desire to ameliorate the 
causes of industrial conflict. The first requisite to 
less conflict is full employment. 

During recent years there has been a revolu- 
tion of basic ideas on the part of both business 
and labor. The large majority of both today ac- 
cept the principle that the highest possible wages 
are the road to increased consumption of goods 
and thereby to prosperity. Both realize that labor 
is entitled to participate in the benefits of in- 
creased efficiency by increased wages or decreased 
living costs. ~ 


SMITH 


We declare for the principle of collective bar- 

gaining which alone can put the laborer on a 
basis for fair equality with the employer; for the 
human principle that labor is not a commodity; 
for fair treatment to federal employees. I 
continue my sympathetic interest in progressive 
legislation for the protection of working men, 
women and children. 
' Dissatisfaction and unrest have grown from 
grave abuses in the issuance of injunctions in 
labor disputes. The Judiciary Committee of the 
U. S. Senate has already in progress a careful 
study of this situation. I promise full coopera- 
tion to the end that a definite remedy by law be 
brought forth to end the existing evils and pre- 
serve the constitutional guarantees of free as- 
semblage and speech and the rights of peaceful 
persuasion. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Immigration 


N issue of immense practical importance 

that has received less publicity than it 
deserves during the campaign is that of im- 
migration. To Mr. Hoover the immigration 
laws, along with tariff and foreign trade, are 
one of the instruments of Republican policy 
by which prosperity, particularly that of la- 
bor, is maintained. He insists on the main- 
tenance of the status quo in restriction of im- 
migration, and is opposed to the proposed 
“national origins” system (determining the 
quotas by the percentages of people in the 
total population who trace their ancestors to 
a given nation) as impracticable of applica- 
tion. Governor Smith, while not denying that 
restriction of some kind must be maintained, 
is not satisfied with the present Johnson 
quota law, based on the Census of 1890. 
Both candidates agree that the human hard- 
ships of separated families and such like in- 
justices in operation must be cured. Many 
fear that Smith's policy would mean a gen- 
eral lowering of the bars to undesirable 
aliens, while others feel that he would re- 
store America’s former reputation as a ref- 
uge for the oppressed. 


HOOVER 


The Republican principle of an effective con- 
trol of immigration has contributed greatly to the 
prosperity of our country. No man will say that 
any immigration law is perfect. We shall amend 
our immigration laws to relieve unnecessary 
hardships upon families. As a member of the 
commission whose duty it is to determine the 
uota basis under the national origins law I have 
ound it impossible to do so accurately and with- 
out hardship. The basis now in effect carries out 


the essential principle, and I favor repeal of that- 


part of the act calling for a new basis of quotas. 


SMITH 


While I stand squarely on our platform declara- 
tion that the laws which limit immigration must 
be preserved in full force and effect, I am heartily 
in favor of removing from the law the harsh pro- 
vision which separates families; and I am opposed 
to the principle of restriction contained in a cen- 
sus 38 years old. I believe that it is designed to 
discriminate against certain nationalities and is an 
unwise policy. It is in no way essential to a con- 
— of the restriction advocated in our plat- 
orm. 


Foreign Policy 

2 determined temper of a substantial 

majority in Congress and in the nation 
at large to keep out of “entangling foreign 
alliances” has profoundly modified the diplo- 
matic programs of the two parties. It kept 
us out of the League and the World Court 
and put teeth in the debt settlements. Yet, 
paradoxically, at no time since the war has 
the U. S. been so actively engaged in coopera- 
tion and conference with other nations for 
common ends. Whether we want to be or 
not, America is a world power with an influ- 
ence amounting almost to veto on interna- 
tional affairs. The official Republican pro- 
gram, echoed by Herbert Hoover, has been 
to go as far as possible toward cooperation 
and disaarmament without weakening Amer- 
ican sovereignty and economic dominance 
abroad. The party of Woodrow Wilson has 
felt compelled to soft-pedal its support of his 
policies. It has taken strong ground, how- 
ever, in opposition to the Administration's 
aggressive Latin-American policy, and Smith 


has said brave words on our fight for peace, 
as against Hoover's uncompromising stand 
for national defense. The Democratic plat- 
form came out definitely for immediate in- 
dependence for the Philippines and ultimate 
statehood for Porto Rico. 
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Our foreign policy has one primary object and Lc 
rtance that is peace. There are two factors in the main- iy 
: tenance of peace—the building of good-will by aes 
nan it wise and sympathetic handling of international 
of im- relations and adequate preparedness for defense. %Q> 
ration We must not only be just; we must be respected. 
i Our offer of treaties open to the signature of all 
» are renouncing war as an instrument of national pol- 
policy icy, proves that we have every desire to cooper- 
of la ate with other nations. ! 
main- But our people have determined that we can 
- give the greatest real help if we maintain our n AAA. Wa 
of im- independence from the political exigencies of the VA tA, MA MMA A betel MM Ah dee 
posed pos World. —— glad - a _ the 
ague in endeavors t ientific, . . o..8 smn s net 
fo League in, te endeavors to further acientfe. «<o- © edited by Percy B. Caley _3# hibited remarkable skill in painting and 
n the ments But, we oneet and sell: contataieceen mead = — especially clever in —_ re 
ors t iefense our merchant marine in the strength . . . esigns upon precious stones. a stu 
ow Ay and efficiency which will yield to us at all cae 7S following short article on the history 37 of the aa } acquired om tome 
= dhee national safety. ; ' the — Orient is “a with 3 edge of geometry; they marked out the 
sned, SMITH json ho dis = yearns 4 = 39 constellations and the signs ot the Zodiac. 
eates “Interference in the purely internal affairs of 2°Dt Who discovers the most errors and sub- 49 J, was they who introduced the sexagesi- 
1890 Latin-American countries must cease.” Without ™uts the best list of proper corrections will 4; mal system, using it on the dials of their 
~—, a = ae he Adminicteation bes be awarded a prize of $5.00. In case several 45 watches, z 
ard- ente ng-continu t 
= friendly nation (Nicaragua) by oe cama 7 ng students find all the errors and make all the 43 At the same time that this civilization 
M I specifically pledge myself to follow this declara- PYOPer corrections, an equal sum will be 44 was developing in Babylonia, the people 
any tion with regard to Mexico. The Monroe Doctrine awarded to each. 1 i i “ 
L gen- must be maintained but not as a pretext for med- “ 4 was : 45 slong the Nile were emerging from sav 
mre dling with the purely local concerns of small Scrambled History” will be published once 46 agery. This folk belonged to the Indo- 
ld re- countries entitled to respect for their sovereignty. each month and will cover all periods and 47 European race. They, too, had their 
“f _ Since the Washington treaty of 1921 no limita- peoples in the history of the Western world. 48 periods of history. First, there was the 
a ref: on Se — — ee sub- All reports must be received in The Scholastic 49 Old Empire lasting from about 10,000 
gases or other machinery of destruction. Ia this office not later than the closing date listed 50 to 4,000 B.C., with its capital at Thebes. 
respect Republican diplomacy has been futile. 1 With each contest. Address the History 51 This period is especially famous for the 
ers pledge myself to a resumption of real endeavor Editor. $2 building of the Great Sphinx and the 
tp to make the outlawry of war effective by remov- 53 Temple of Karnak. Then came the 
= Ge ing its causes and to substitute the methods of $4 Feudal A bo 2.70 200 B.C. I 
Bee conciliation, conference, arbitration,’ and judicial How to Submit a Report euda ge, about 2, 0-1, 0 B.C. In 
eeeme determination. 55 the latter part of this period Egypt was 
of the Suppose the following statement were to 56 conquered by the Hebrews. But a new 
ne the be corrected: 57 Empire was established by Rameses IT in 
ring 1 Columbus sailed eastward and di ed Aus) 58 1670 B. C. This ruler extended his king- 
co ELECTION IS COMING 2 tralia in 1492. He found there —* whom 59 dom as far west as the Tigris River. 
pos P r 3 he called the Chinese, who were then the 60 The Egyptians also developed an 
of that The above comparative analysis 4 most powerful maritime nation on the globe. Sypeans — 
quotas. of the waar i f th In order to receive consideration, your re’ 1 elaborate civilization. The king’s power 
‘ Pp af ee ° ie cam- port must be in the following form: 62 was not absolute; the working people 
a paign, wn from the party plat- Line aie Correction © Were well-treated and happy. They wor- 
; am forms and more particularly from 1 cutanel ortwari 6% Sshiped animals, built temples to Ishtar, 
aertily the acceptance addresses and other oe roo America 65 and believed in the existence of the soul 
pro- f th “ : ; : inese fal se . Indians 66 after death. However, they did not be- 
a speeches of the candidates is typt- a (RUS wae asee (false) 67 Jieve in a system of rewards and punish- 
ak to cal of the thoroughness with 68 ments after death. They studied astron- 
1 is an which THE SCHOLASTIC is 1. Babylonia and Egypt 69 omy, aeronautics, geometry, mathematics 
& con- coveri this t quadrennial , - sy 70 and medicine. Their architecture was 
"— iintieente ein ae (Closing Date, October 15) 71 distinguished by simplicity of design, 
rs . " Gram 1 ‘The early civilizations which have ex- 72 grandeur of proportion and great elabor- 
n 2 erted the greatest influence upon the 73 ateness of decoration. The walls of their 
Right up to Election, in the is- 3 — — are supposed to have ori- — — = — huge nag Lond 
ential -_ 4 ginated in Mesopotamia and along the covered with beautiful paintings. Three 
we 3 pone 20 and November 5 Nile River. They are believed to have 76 kinds: of writing were used: hieratic, 
preign ’ , LASTIC will give 6 developed separately until they met and 77 cuneiform, and demotic. Their literature 
diplo- a comprehensive discussion of im- 7 mingled in Asia Minor. 78 even contained books on psychology and 
a portant phases of the campaign, 8 The land between the Tigris and 79 ‘religion. 
Court including: 9 Euphrates Rivers was occupied in very —_—_——— 
Yet, ‘ " 10 ancient times by a Semitic race known as « : : 
ac The Minor Panes, I Se Sanetaar "Tin ene alae ,Siembled Minury Comen Ne 2, wit 
sooner The Electoral College. 12 basis for Babylonian culture. They were 4 5,4, , 
ns for The Lives of the Candidates. 13 conquered and absorbed by the Aryans, . 
ape The Voting P: 14 a people who are supposed to have come 
influ- A Deba F ; 15 from India, about the year 5000 A.D. 
terna- te on Farm Relief. 16 This people at first lived in small, demo- 
yon And after the election, we shall 17 cratic city-states. — were combined 
: : 18 into an empire by Sargon II about the , | 
| been a the results and the plans 19 year 1800 B.C. This empire fell before | (( ) O OD ¢ 306 Te )! A 
— or the new administration alone 20 other invaders but was later reestablished lls toe . — 
Amer: with other great national events. 21 by King Assurbanipal about the year A YEAR 
—— Ms che dain don cited w& be 22 2250 B.C. He made his capital at Nine- | ee ee ie 2 
to vibes, THE SCHOLASHIC | = St 
ion oy tne | 25, The, Babrionians developed a ruber YJ, S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
ation s 26 high state of civilization. They devised >, 
Smith 27 an intricate system of writing known as Steady Work. t——— 
peace, = 28 “hieroglyphic.” Having no paper, they Short Hours. / ope st. 
ome COLLECTORS HANDY GUIDE 79 carved. these characters upon stones; cation Sire: Rosh 10 me without charge (2) 32 
plat: to building & collection—something new—-EVERY cot- 30 found in abundance in the valley. Huge Sufficient. page book with list of U.S. Government 
te in- LECTOR NEEDS ONE. Beautifully iNustrated (82 pages) 31 libraries of these stone books -were col- — Se ee ne 
timate Stamp Exeh. Co., 72 Cedar, Newark, w. 3. 32 lected and preserved. An elaborate sys- mail Coupem / regime. ooo. ceecceeensneeeeeeeeeees 
“EVERY COLLECTOR NEEDS ONE” 33 tem of law was developed. They ex- ‘dav sure. , ‘aston 





The Wrath of the Storm 


HE hurricane which struck Porto 

Rico, the Virgin Islands and Flor- 
ida, assumes the. proportions of one of 
the greatest catastrophes of modern 
time. Total reports of loss of life and 
property damage have not been collect- 
ed as yet, but scattered information 
places the deaths at many hundreds, 
with damage mounting into the hun- 
dreds of millions. 

Already succor is being rushed to 
the stricken sections. The Red Cross 
has dispatched several cargoes, laden 
with food-stuffs, clothes, and other ne- 
cessities of life. The United States of- 
fers all its official resources, and the 
various branches of government have 
quickly marshalled aid. 

In Florida the storm cut a swath 100 
miles wide from Fort Lauderdale north- 
ward along the eastern coast, and its 
strength was not spent until it had trav- 
eled as far as New Jersey and the east- 
ern seaboard. In Florida the total of 
dead was estimated at 1,400, 15,000 
more homeless, and 8,000 more with- 
out clothing. 


What Is a Hurricane? 

The recent disasters again call atten- 
tion to one of the most devastating of 
all natural phenomena. A_ hurricane 
rises suddenly, and moves with irresis- 
tible foree. The most favorable condi- 
tions for its birth are the calm air of 
the doldrums (the parts of the ocean 
near the equator that abound in calms 
and light, baffling winds) plus high 
temperature and humidity. These con- 
ditions may lead only to local thunder- 
showers, but when in addition two 


winds blowing in opposite directions 
happen to come close together, the 
whirling motion characteristic of a hur- 
ricane is apt to be the result. They 
then generally move in a northerly di- 
rection (in the recent disaster the hur- 
ricane did not spend its force until it 
reached New Jersey, and passed out 
to sea), their velocity slowly increas- 
ing as long as they remain over water. 
Due to the rotation of the earth, hur- 
ricanes revolve counter-clockwise in the 
northern hemisphere, and clockwise in 
the southern hemisphere. At the center 
of the storm there is usually a calm 
spot called “the eye of the storm.” In 
the Miami hurricane of 1926 this calm 
spot was 40 miles across. During its 
height, a hurricane can raze the strong- 
est buildings, and the wind velocity has 
been known to reach 150 miles per 
hour. 


Can Porto Rico Come Back? 


Now that the worst is over and the 
long, slow process of rehabilitation be- 
gins, the varied and at times highly un- 
fortunate history of Porto Rico is re- 
called. 

At no period in its history has the 
island enjoyed great prosperity. Dis- 
astrous storms, disease, and the evil 
character of many of the first white 
settlers have all taken their toll. In 
1899 it was visited by the most de- 
structive cyclone in its history, causing 
a loss of 3500 lives and a property 
damage amounting to 36,000,000 million 
pesos, the coffee industry suffering 
most. 

The political status of Porto Rico is 


An airplane view of San Juan, Porto Rico, where 80% of the population are homeless 
and threatened by disease and famine after the hurricane. 


A Porto Rican sugar plantation. 


Ox teams furnish the power. 


at the present time indefinite, and irk- 
some to many of the more liberal lead- 
ers. Since the Jones Act of 1917, Porto 
Rico has had the privileges of Ameri- 
can citizenship, but these do not in- 
clude the privilege of electing their own 
governor, nor are they represented in 
Congress. The Governor, who is ap- 
pointed by the United States president, 
in turn appoints the judiciary and some 
of the higher administrative officials. 
A strong Nationalist party, so far in 
the minority, has sprung up, with in- 
dependence as its aim. The dominant 
and more moderate Unionist party has 
as its goal admittance to United States 
statehood. 

The chief industry of Porto Rico is 
agriculture, and this fact makes the 
results of the hurricane all the more 
appalling, for the coffee crop has been 
largely lost and the trees severely in- 
jured, while minor crops upon which 
the natives depended for food will not 
be available for months. 

The task now is to be-build. Its suc- 
cess depends upon the stamina of its 
people, and for this it looks to the new 
spirit which has arisen there within the 
last decade. A decrease in illiteracy, 
guidance by its own intelligent leaders, 
and the new generation of modern high 
school pupils furnish high hopes for the 
future. 

To The Scholastic and its readers, 
the devastation of Porto Rica becomes 4 
personal thing because of its thousands 
of its high school readers there. Many 
will probably recall the various contri- 
butions by Porto Rican students to 
The Scholastic, and the excellent sec- 
tion in the Student-Written number of 
1926, in which they themselves told of 
the industry, art, and culture of their 
island. 
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SHORT DEBATES 


HE SCHOLASTIC'S debate out- 
lines are universally recognized for 
their thoroughness, authority, and 
timeliness. Six full-length debates will 


next will “in the ber 20 is- 
sue, and vdéal with the subject of 
Farm Relief,: an: important issue in the 
Presidential i 

For the benéfit of teachers and stu- 
dents who need more debate material 
short “skeleton” briefs like the one 
below,~vill also be, i in every 
issue which does not contain a regular 
debate (11 in all). They will contain 
merely a statement of the main 
on each side, with a few of the most 
useful references.» They will deal with 
important issues in current affairs, and 
will be prepared for The Scholastic by 
The De * Digest, the leading jour- 
nal of school debates. Watch for them! 








III Substitution of direct vote would seri- 
ously disturb our governmental equilibrium. 
mE small 9 whose — interests are 
iegitimate and necessary, c not prevent a 
group of northeastern urban centers from _ re- 
peatedly electing their own favorite. President 
would thus be sectional in of representative. 
There would be a dangerous situation in the 
South, where Republicans would not permit 4,000,- 
000 potential Negro votes to be lost, and South- 
erners would never permit eral enfranchise- 
ment of the Negro. A uniform franchise law, 
taking no account of specific conditions in various 
sections, would be inevitable. There would 
incentive to crime, for in the case of a President 
from one y Vice-President from another, 
the life of one man alone would insure control 
of party in power.) 


REFERENCES 


World Almanac, '28, p.228. Article II of Con- 
stitution, giving method prescribed for election of 

esident. We 305 and 865: population and elec- 
toral votes of states. Discrepancies may be worked 
out from these tables. Example: N. J. and Ga. 
each have 14 electoral votes, but 1927 estimates 
give N. J. over half a million greater population. 

Congressional Digest, Sept. '28, p.244. Exposi- 
tion of operation of Electoral College. Abstracted 
from Beard’s American Government and Politics. 

Reference Shelf, (H. W. Wilson Co.), Vol. 3 
No. 7. Affirmative and negative briefs. Quoted 
material for both sides. 





1. Direct Election of the 
President 
By William R. Foulkes 
Editor, The Debaters’ Digest 


RESOLVED: That the Electoral College 
be abolished and the President be elected by 
a direct vote of the people. 


AFFIRMATIVE 


I Since the inception of the two-party sys- 
tem the Electoral College has failed to func- 
tion as intended. 

(From the election of 1800, electors have been 
chosen upon a purely partisan basis.) 

II The past operation of the Electoral Col- 
lege has permitted abuses and injustices, 
detrimental to the nation. 


(Elections of 1824, 1876, 1888. Inferior men— 
Polk, Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Arthur, Hard 
ing—have been elected, and superior men—Ham- 
ilton, Marshall, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Steward, 
Summer, Tilden, Hay—have been neglected.) 


III The present operation of the Electoral 
College has serious attendant evils without 
corresponding benefits. 


(Domination of Presidency by several large 
states because of numerical power of their elec- 
toral votes; unfair poner of individual ballot in 
small states; impossibility of effective third party, 


or three- system, use failure of any y 

to gain majority of electoral votes will ow 

election into House of Representatives.) 
NEGATIVE 


I The electoral system has been satisfactory 
in the past. 
_ (Althou it may have permitted an occasional 
injustice or so, and may have kept one or two 
od men from the Presidency, that is merely 
price paid for keeping demagogues, etc., out of 
the Presidency, which was the purpose of 
tlectoral system, and which it has largely done.) 
Il Substitution of direct vote would be con- 
ducive to fraud, and thus be impractical 
and undesirable. 

(Now strong party states may contribute only 
designated number of electoral votes, but in direct 
vote, with no strong minority to control ‘thei 
they would seek to raise their majority. For. ex- 
ample, if the vote in the coming election: is-close, 

Republican machine in Philadelphia or the 
Democratic machine a, City would have 
i incentive to fraud, and might even throw 
jon one way or the other. Federal supervision 
of every election district in U. S. would be re- 
quired. It might take weeks to ascertain results, 
with fraudulently bolstered totals in the meantime.) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC Octobe 
The Fortnight Abroad a. 
inquiry 
ewe Assembly Elects Hughes to World Court, Discusses Rhineland and Disarmament; Gil ae 
to be Mexican President. contint 
the Ar 
The League of Nations active participation in the League. withdr 
Se Ninth Assembly of the League Spain withdrew in a huff two years ago. Rhine, 
of Nations convened at Geneva last She was conciliated this time by being the oc 
month and transacted its quota of rou- elected to a seat on the Council for a —_ 
tine business. The Assembly is the three-year term with a promise of re- th 
“House of Representatives” of the lection. Persia and Venezuela won the 
League. It meets annually in Septem- remaining non-permanent vacancies, by the 
ber and is composed of the accredited China passing out. great | 
delegates of all the fifty-four nations ' : are p 
which compose the League. It is there- Justice Hughes Again League 
fore considered the special spokesman A chief point of interest in the trolled 
of the interests of the small countries, League’s session was the election of sade F 
as opposed to the smaller and more se- former Secretary of State Charles of the 
lect Council, which might be compared Evans Hughes to the vacant seat on is lies 
roughly to the American Senate and is the Permanent Court of International German 
dominated by the great powers. The Justice (World Court) left by the res- bitter f 
Ninth Assembly was presided over by  ignation of Prof. John Bassett Moore. h 
Herluf Zahle, Danish Ambassador to The elections are held by the League _ 
Germany. of Nations, although the League has Prem 
The Council meets quarterly, and no other control over the actions of the teermins 
one of its sessions coincides with that Court. As is well known, the United cession | 
of the Assembly. The Council is pre- States is not a member of the Court, 4, wand stairway of the Pelece of the Coun ion. In | 
sided over in rotation by each member, owing to the fact that one of the five of International Justice, at the ney that Ge 
the choice falling this time on Hjalmar _reseervations which the Senate laid , ; s and is 
Procope, Foreign Minister of Finland. down as prerequisite to entrance was — o America by keeping an gations 
Two of the principal members of the not acceptable to all the other nations eo tg te Werte Court bens and tha 
throughout its existence. When Jud 
Council were absent on account of se- represented. Thi servation stated a . oe complim 
pee . = state Moore retired, it was deemed expedient 
rious sickness, Sir Austen Chamber- that the Court should not render an to nominate an equally distinguished myance 
lain of Great Britain, and Dr. Gustav “advisory opinion” on any question af- American international lawyer. Mr. ew © | 
Stresemann of Germany. Their places fecting American interests without the Hughes commanded the confidence of we | 
were taken by Baron Cushendun and _ consent of the U. S., and some member Europe for his services in the Wash- ard 
Dr. Hermann Mueller, new Socialist nations declined to have the jurisdic- ington Arms Conference. He was will- - - 
Premier of Germany. The sessiom was tion of the Court thus limited. Never- img to relinquish his very lucrative pri- which n 
signalized by the return of Spain to theless, the nations have recognized the V4te law practice in order to contribute The set 
to the clarification of international (1) earl 
law at a small salary. He received 41 up of - 
votes in the League Assembly against siesion 
but 7 for the other nominees. tions of 
Te The World Court contains eleven side. (2 
sw Hag ii itu members elected from eleven different maar te 
ee Aa oe nations for terms of nine years. It de- Pull os 
mi, 1h sme 14 yy cides disputes arising under treaties be- likely - 
tween nations that request it, interprets hed te a 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, Bie on 
, and makes other decisions which are modificat 
ree ||| gradually building up an important and expected 
mei respected body of international law. It 
Tre should be carefully distinguished from Anglo 
wae " the Permanent Court of Arbitration, Si 
which also has its headquarters at The —- 
Hague and is usually called the Hague its J 
Tribunal. The latter has fewer powers “pow 
and is really simply a panel of arbi- ual leaki 
trators who may be called on by any secret ag 
nations that wish it. Great Br 
The Rhineland Question i oan 
Representatives of the world’s greatest nation, gathered in Paris for the signing of the Kellogg Among other questions which agi- certa 
anti-war pact. Aristide Briand is signing for France. tated the League’s session (see alse ments wh 
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page 15 for a discussion of Costa Rica’s 
inquiry on the Monroe Doctrine), was 
that of the evacuation of the west bank 
of the Rhine, which has been occupied 
continuously by French troops since 
the Armistice. France some years ago 
withdrew her forces from east of the 
Rhine, including the Ruhr valley which 
she occupied violently as a punitive 
measure. The League has no authority 
ever the Rhineland, which is controlled 
by the Council of Ambassadors of the 
great powers. But since these powers 
identical with the 
League Council, which is largely con- 
trolled by France, Germany must per- 
suade Premier Poincare and M. Briand 
of the justice of her appeal. The issue 
is almost the only one on which all 
Germans are united, and there is much 
bitter feeling in Berlin about the Ger- 
man humiliation. 

Premier Mueller went to Geneva de- 
teermined to secure some French con- 
cession to appease German public opin- 
ion. In a speech to the League he pled 
that Germany is completely disarmed 
and is scrupulously fulfilling her obli- 
gations under the Treaty of Versailles, 
and that the Allies should return the 
compliment by getting out of the Rhine. 
France fears a recrudescence of Ger- 
many’s potential war strength and dis- 
trusts her friendliness with heavily 
armed Russia. Briand replied more ag- 
gressively than is his wont, but event- 
ually held conferences with Mueller 
which may lead to some adjustment. 
The settlement will probably involve 
(1) early evacuation, with the setting 
up of a continuing international com- 
mission to observe and report viola- 
tions of treaty obligations by either 
side. (2) Financial payments by Ger- 
many to the Allies to be determined by 
an expert committee. It is considered 
likely that such an investigation may 
lead to a reopening of the entire Dawes 
Plan and reparations system, some 
modification of which has long been 
expected. 


Anglo-French Naval Agreement 


Since the signing of the “Pact of 
Paris,” (Schol., Sept. 22), chances for 
its ratification at Washington have 
been somewhat impaired by the grad- 
wal leaking out of the existence of a 
secret agreement between France and 
Great Britain. Exactly what its terms 
are no one knows except the two for- 
tign offices. They intimate that they 
had certain differences regarding arma- 
ments which could be settled privately 


better than in general disarmament 
conferences which seldom get anywhere. 
In somewhat ambiguous notes they in- 
formed America that they were co-op- 
erating on a program of restriction of 
cruisers and submarines of the larger 
type, but with unlimited construction 
for smaller vessels. Such a project 
might be proposed at the next session 
of the League’s Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Commission. 


President Coolidge and Secretary 
Kellogg would have no objection if the 
agreement went no farther than that. 
But there is fear both in Washington 
and other capitals that the French and 
British have made a sweeping agree- 
ment approaching a defensive alliance. 
They had such an “entente cordiale” 
before the late war, and they might in 
an emergency pool their navies with a 
strength vastly superior to any other 
nation’s. Washington has requested 
more definite information on the terms 
of the agreement, and has refused to 
authorize American participation in the 
next disarmament conference until sat- 
isfied that the Anglo-French accord is 
as harmless as it sounds. The League, 
meanwhile, is arguing futilely about a 
call for a new arms meeting, believing 
the limitation problem insoluble in 
view of the many conflicts of policy be- 
tween the principal powers. Count von 
Bernstorff, the German delegate, 
walked out of the meeting, refusing to 
participate further in what he consid- 
ered a wishy-washy handling of the 
question. If the Preparatory Commis- 
sion meets, it will probably be in Jan- 
uary. 


The Mexican Presidency 


After some weeks of bargaining and 
cloakroom discussion, during which 
Saenz, Topete, and other prominent 
candidates for the provisional presi- 
dency were eliminated by reason of 
their unacceptability to various fac- 
tions, the majority of the Senate and 
House of Deputies of the Mexican 
Congress agreed on a man to succeed 
President Calles until the election of 
1980. The man is Emilio Portes Gil, 
former Governor of the state of Ta- 
maulipas, who was recently called to 
Mexico City to take the post of Min- 
ister of the Interior in the Calles cabi- 
net, succeeding Alberto Tejada. He is 
an aggressive leader of mestizo extrac- 
tion, like Calles, and was a supporter 
of the Obregon candidacy. It is prob- 
able that a formal vote on Gil will soon 
be announced. 


French soldiers evacuating one of the Ruhr 
sectors. Germany is hoping that this scene 
will soon be repeated in the western Rhineland. 


. * ° 


Dr. Raymond L., Buell, of the Foreign Policy 
Association, speaking at the Wiiliamsstown 
Institute of Politics, charged that the U. S. 
Department of State, at the behest of Harvey 
Firestone, the tire manufacturer, had forced 
the Negro republic of Liberia (an American 
protectorate) to grant valuable concessions 
for Firestone’s Liberian rubber plantations. 
Simultaneous denials came from Washington, 
Firestone, and President Charles B. D. King 
of Liberia. The incident stirred much dis- 
cussion over the alleged imperialism of the 
American government. 
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Primary Straws 
TATEWIDE primary elections in 
presidential years are often a minor 
indication of national trends for Nov- 
ember. That is why both parties 
watched with keen interest the results 
of several such test votes during Sep- 
tember. Maine, in particular, has al- 
ways been proverbial as a barometer 
of national opinion, though the grounds 
of its claim to the honor are slim. The 
state has been carried but once by a 
Democratic Presidential candidate— 
Wilson in 1912, the year of the big Re- 
publican split. But Republicans believe 
that the relative size of the Republican 
plurality in the Maine September elec- 
tion (which is not a primary) is a good 
index to sentiment in other states. The 
issues in the gubernatorial election were 
largely local, but the candidates had 
the support of the national organiza- 
tions, the Republicans sending Curtis, 
Moses, and other big speakers into the 
state. William T. Gardiner (Rep.) was 
elected Governor by a margin of 82,000 
votes over Edward C. Moran (Dem.), 
which is the largest plurality in the 
state’s history, and carried with it the 
whole state ticket. Smith adherents 
claim that they made no effort to win, 
but the Republicans are convinced it is 
significant. 

Incidentally,. almost all straw votes 
that have been held so far, including 
those of The Pathfinder, The Literary 
Digest, and the Hearst papers, indicate 
the election of Hoover by 3 margin con- 
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siderably reduced over that of Coolidge 
in 1924. Statistical predictions of the 
electoral vote hover around 290 for 
Hoover to 240 for Smith, with 266 ne- 
cessary to win. This is the open season 
for roseate claims by campaign man- 
agers and speakers. John J. Raskob, 
Democratic chieftain, led off with the 
astounding declaration that Smith was 
sure of 309 votes, and that several oth- 
er states, including Indiana and IIli- 
nois were likely to join his column. 
This was ridiculed by Dr. Work, Sena- 
tor Moses, and other Republican spell- 
binders, who aver that Smith will carry 
no state west of the Mississippi, and 
that Hoover will break into the solid 
South, It is obvious that there are many 
uncertain factors in this election never 
before introduced, and that a record 
total vote of from 35,000,000 to 40,- 
000,000 may be expected. More de- 
tailed analysis of the voting prospects 
will be made in a later issue when the 
indications are better clarified. 

A primary of special interest was 
that of Wisconsin, wherein a three-cor- 
nered race for governor complicated 
the issues. Fred W. Zimmerman, the in- 
cumbent, a dry who had broken with 
the dominant LaFollette group, was 
badly defeated. Walter J. Kohler, the 
bathtub manufacturer, was the regular 
or Hoover candidate, and von by a 
comfortable margin over voseph D. 
Beck, the LaFollette candidate. Both 
of them are wet. All other state nomina- 
tions, including that of “Young Bob” 
for reelection to his second term in the 
“Senate, were handily won by the Prog- 
ressives. The LaFollette adherents are 
believed friendly to Governor Smith, 
though they will probably remain neu- 
tral in the national campaign. 

Stimson’s Progress 

When Henry L. Stimson, prominent 
New York lawyer, former Secretary 
of War, and adjudicator of the Nica- 
ragau dispute, was appointed Gover- 
nor-General of the Philippines last 
spring, no one was sure just what would 
be the reaction of the Filipinos them- 
selves to his authority. The islands were 
full of independence agitation, the na- 
tive leaders had been having long-con- 
tinued friction with the late Governor- 
General Wood, and there was general 
distrust of the economic intentions of 
the Coolidge Administration, increased 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Maine Goes Overwhelmingly Republican; Stimson Gains Good Will of Filipines; 








One of Uncle Sam’s “gobs” makes friends 
with an Igorrote man and woman. The Philip- 
pme natives are accepting Governor Stimson 
whole-heartedly. 


by the President’s refusal to consider 
early independence. Stimson began his 
term without hostility and has steadily 
won the trust and approval of the ma- 
jority of the islanders. He undertook 
to reestablish regular and responsible 
cooperation between the executive 
and the legislative (native-controlled) 
branches of the government, which had 
been shattered since the abolition of 
the old Council of State under Wood. 
Stimson has created a Council composed 
of the President of the Senate (Manuel 
Quezon), the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives (Manuel Roxas), the 
majority floor leaders of the two hous- 
es, and the heads of the six executive 
departments. It will be purely advisory, 
to assist the Governor. 

Stimson’s economic program includes 
the opening up of the islands to Amer- 
ican and foreign capital through a re- 
vision of the land laws, which now re- 
strict the size of land holdings to un- 
economic units for large-scale produc- 
tion of rubber, etc. He also favors more 
lenient laws governing the formation of 
corporations. Quezon and the leaders of 
the Nationalist or dominant party are 
in full sympathy with the Governor, 
and have assured the people that the 
introduction of foreign capital will be 
attended with such safeguards as will 
prevent permanent domination of the 
islands by large American investors. 
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October 6, 1928 
Mrs. Knapp’s Sentence 


Despite a recommendation for a sus- 
pended sentence by Attorney-General 
Ottinger of New York State, Supreme 
Court Justice Stephen Callaghan sen- 
tenced Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp, for- 
mer Secretary of State, convicted of 
grand larceny for padding payrolls and 
other frauds against the state in the 
conduct of the state census of 1925, to 
thirty days in jail. The defendant was 
in a weakened physical and mental con- 
dition following her public disgrace, 
and mercy had been urged for her, but 
the judge declared that a suspension 
would not serve the eends of justice. 
She had been clearly proved guilty, had 
persistantly perjured herself and used 
all possible weapons to defeat justice, 
and the fact of her sex should not be 


‘allowed to arouse unwarranted senti- 


mentality. 

The sentence, in fact, is a merely 
nominal one for crimes of such magni- 
tude as Mrs. Knapp’s, and many wo- 
men leaders declare that she should be 
made an example of. It is unfortunate 
that a woman of such privileged back- 
ground and prominant public service 
should have succumbed to temptation, 
thus bringing discredit on all women 
office-holders. Mrs. Knapp has begun 
her sentence in the Albany County 


Jail. 
Gang Wars 

Many Americans who complacently 
regard the notorious crime and “rack- 
eteering” conditions of Chicago as pe- 
culiar to that city were startled recent- 
ly to learn of crime and bootlegging 
rings in Philadelphia and other cities 
modeled on the Chicago pattern. A 
Philadelphia Grand Jury, after a ten- 
day investigation ,declared that the city 
is in the grip of a powerful criminal 
organization dominated by a so-called 
“master mind.” “These men,” said the 





—Reid in NEA papers. 
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Jury, “without detection or apparent 
fear of apprehension, have run the 
whole gamut of crime, openly and braz- 
enly, and with a degree of security un- 
heard of in a decent community.” More 
than $10,000,000 is said to be on de- 
posit to accounts of bootleggers in 
Philadelphia banks. A regular system 
of graduated payments for police pro- 
tection is in effect. Mayor Harry Mack- 
ey, a former lieutenant of Bill Vare, 
ordered a stringent police clean-up in 
twenty-four hours, and District Attor- 
ney Monaghan, who had been instru- 
mental in exposing the conditions, as- 
signed his whole detective squad to keep 
tab on the suspected police. A private 
arsenal where criminals have purchased 
hundreds of machine guns and bullet- 
proof vests was among the discoveries. 
Reform-minded citizens are skeptical 
ot the results obtainable under the pres- 
ent administration, but are determined 
that the alliance between crime and the 
police shall end. 

In Chicago, citizens took matters in- 
to their own hands when the Thompson 
administration showed no signs of end- 
ing the reign of terror. Frank J. 
Loesch, an elderly lawyer, president of 
the Chicago Crime Commission, join- 
ing with representatives of the bar as- 
sociation and other civic bodies, raised 
$154,000 from private citizens in twen- 
ty-four hours to finance a thorough-go- 
ing investigation, when the machine- 
controlled county commissioners refused 
an appropriation. A special grand jury 
voted hundreds of indictments of prom- 
inent persons, including an unfit muni- 
cipal judge, and secured the appoint- 
ment of an honest police chief to take 
the place of Thompson’s corrupt one. 

Paradoxically enough in other mat- 
ters which concern its civic progress, 
Chicago is in the forefront of American 
cities. Internationally known as the city 
with the most beautiful playgrounds 
and park system in the world, its citi- 
zens will soon vote on a proposed 
$14,000,000 bond issue, the money to 
be used for a downtown municipal air- 
port. The proposal calls for a gigantic 
engineering project—the construction 
of an artificial island on Lake Michi- 
gan, close to the shore. 

With the civic pride for such plans 
Chicago may well bemoan the fact that 
its gangsters have given it a black eye, 
since many casual observers are not in- 
formed of the breadth of its enterprise 
(the World’s Fair for 1933 is an ex- 
ample) and hear only of the terriorism 
and illicit warfare. 
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car” monoplane—Set No. 1—is a 
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tion makes a sturdy. plane that 
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outfit is mounted on cardboard 
with all parts plainly marked, 
and full instructions for assem- 
bly. Pliers only tool necessary. 
Complete with _ rivets, bolts, 
wheels, wing and fuselage cov- 
ering material, only $1.50 post- 
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Advertising Fundamentals 


Advertising is one of the most powerful 
forces in modern economic life. Many 
students in their ‘teens like to 
know more about it, and‘ some, per- 
haps, are considering it as a profes- 
sional career. For the benefit of these, 
The Scholastic will publish this year 
@ series 4 ten one-column articles like 
the one below, dealing with both the 
business and technical phases of ad- 
vertising, and prepared as a contribu- 
tion to the industry by ten of the lead- 
ing national advertising agencies and 
organizations. They will treat such top- 
ics as agencies, rates, media, trade- 
marks, copy and layout, safe-guards 
against dishonest advertising, etc. Read 
them regularly. You will be interested. 











1. What is Advertising? 
Prepared by the Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 


DVERTISING is the art of telling that 

leads to selling—a paving of the way 
between the goods you make and the people 
you would like to have buy them. 
@ If you will think it over for a minute, you 
will agree that very seldom indeed has an ad- 
vertisement so completely “sold” you that you 
went straight to the store and asked for the 
product advertised. But suppose you went 
right now to a grocery store for a can of bak- 
ing powder and the grocer asked you what 
kind of baking powder you wanted, what 
would you say? The chances are you'd sa 
“Roya! Baking Powder,” simply because - | 
vertising has paved the way between the prod- 
uct and your mind, and put a name at the 
tip of your tongue. 
@ Suppose, again, that you were the maker 
of a soap—the very best soap in the world. 
You could go to your friends and tell them 
about your soap, and sell them each a cake. 
When they had used it, some of them would 
tell their “hiends about it and they, in turn, 
would tell theirs, until the fame of your soap 
had widened like the rings on the surface of 
a pond after you have thrown a stone into 
the water. But, like the rings, it would reach 
a point where it could widen no farther; and 
then it would diminish and die. The sale of 
your product would always be limited by the 
width of the circle. You would never prosper 
as, say, the Ivory Soap people have prospered. 
Their advertising is reaching millions. The 
circle of Ivory Soap’s fame has expanded un- 
til it is as wide as the Equator. 
@ Perhaps advertising'’s greatest service is in 
— the Fixes of which you, yourself, 

ae. W hen you have done something 
or made something of which you are proud, 
you want people to know it as your work. 
But if, on the other hand, there’s something 
wrong with the job, you'd just as soon keep 
your name away from it. Well, a ln 
turer feels the same way. When he is sure 
that his product is honest and worthy, he 
puts his name on it and advertises it to the 
world. Thus you may safely buy a nationally 
advertised product which bears a name or 
trade-mark. As for the others—well, look 
out! 
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Bubbles From The News Cauldron 


El Ouafi, the Arabian who was victorious 
for France in the Marathon at the Olympic 
games, has turned professional and is com- 
ing to this country, where he will run ten 
full Marathon races and as many 25-kilo- 
meter runs against other pros. It is understood 
that El Ouafi will receive $10,000 for the 
races. 

1} 


More than 300 paintings and designs by 
Edwin A. Abbey, distinguished American 
painter, have been brought to this country 
from England by his widow. They will be 
exhibited at the American Academy of Fine 
Arts in November. 


Sixty American singers, members of the 
Westminster-Dayton Choir of Dayton, Ohio, 
will tour Europe for three months late next 
spring. One of the choir’s concerts will be 
given in the Vienna Opera House—the first 
time an American choir has ever sung there. 


™ 


A new skyscraper which will be eighty- 
eight feet taller than the Woolworth Build- 
ing is being planned for Chicago. It will be 
seventy-five stories, or 880 feet high, and 
will cost $45,000,000. 


Ty Cobb, the “Georgia Peach,” who is 
considered by many fans the greatest base- 
ball player the game has ever produced, has 
announced that at the end of this season’s 
play with Connie Mack’s Philadelphia Ath- 
letics, he will retire from the game. 





WHOLESALE—FREE—Our large 52 page 
illustrated Wholesale catalog to those dealing 
in stamps. Low priced dealer's outfits for sale. 
GROSSMAN CO., 102 W. 42 st., New York. 





LEXINGTON-CONCORD — Complete sets 
only 10c to approval applicants. 1,000 mixed 
U. S. A. stamps, NO current 2c—Only 
$1.00. All kinds of eke coupons taken 
in payment VIC SHERMAN, Box 124, 
Times Square Sta., N. Y. City. 





CALIFORNIA GOLD. 1/4 size: 27c. 1/2 
size 53c. One Dollar size $1.20. Ancient 
coin about the time of Christ 25c. Fine ones 
50c each. Large catalogue of coins etc. free. 


NORMAN SHULTZ, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


For the third season in a row the United 
States singles tennis championship went to 
France, when Henri Cochet defeated Francis 
T. Hunter of New Rochelle in five bitterly 
fought sets, 4-6, 6-4, 3-6, 7-5, 6-3. The dou- 
bles championship remains in America, how- 
ever, for the youngsters Lott and Hennessy 
succeeded in repulsing all foreign invaders, 


Paul Bonnard, a Paris lawyer, claims the 
invention of a typewriter for writing music, 
and has obtained a patent for it. According 
to the inventor, the most complicated music 
may be recorded swiftly and effectively. 





BIG MY STERY PACKET 


Contains 60 diff. stamps from the lands of CANNIBALS, 

HEATHENS, and WILD SAVAGES. Including scarce 

—_ Travencore, Kenya, Ubangi, Siam, etc. ONLY & 
if you ask to see some nice sets and singles. 

JOS. DENNIE, 7763 Logan, Detroit, Mich. 





Valuable Packet of STRANGE 


Cataloging as high as $1.00 each for 
10c to applicants for approvals only. STAMPS 


T. S. STRANGE, 34 East First St., Mt. Vernon. WN. Y. 
complete set for 2c 


FRE MEET UNCLE SAM 


and add 50 diff. nice U. 8S. to your collection for only 
10c. Price list free. 


PENNA. STAMP CO., GREENSBURG, PA. 


BOUND TO WIN 


the a > fay . -~~- Collectors that demand 
uty and Value Received. 


SPECIAL “COMET 
ALL 

NORTH STAR, 202 Clifton, Minneapolis. 

Brit., Col. and “GOPHER” net Approvals 

sent on request to “Collectors who care” 

and send A-1 references. 


SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 


Add together, PALMERS service, PALMERS 
a and PALMERS Fine Stamps; total: 


100% Satisfaction 


ere’s how it’s done:— 


LICHTENSTEIN (47-9) Val 12c..@.04 
ITALY (107-9) Val. 12c....... .  - @.H 
BULGARIA (70-1) Val. 25c....... @.08 
BAVARIA (92-3) Val. 12c........ 


(postage extra) 

All beautiful complete sets at “give-away” prices. 

THINGS COME IN SMALL PACK- 
AGES. Or if you prefer: all of the above m- 
cluding SCARCE TRIANGLE and one RARE 
ALAOUITES for ONLY 18c—plus postage, or 
send only 4c for 100 diff. and BIG BARGAIN 
SET & PACKET LIST. 
PALMER STAMP CO., 8221 Linweed Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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“OUR CHAMPION” 


ANGLE-AIRPLANE stamps 
Stamp Bureau 





A KNOCKOUT 


Packet 
Like 


is in the HEAVYWEIGHT class for thrills and big value. 


325 STAMPS—20¢ COIN 


Asia, Scenery of No. & So. Amer., Brit. & Fr. Cols. U. 
TRIANGLE. AIRPLANE, bicolored, scenery, beautiful ea wild beasts, reptiles, 
ALL YOURS FOR 27 tHin pimes. ANOTHER ROUND of pleasure—v should B-1 of the first 
BARGAIN PACKET & SET LIST and get FREE Special packet 5 TRI- 


GENE TUNNY 


USED & UNUSED, OVER 50 COUN- 
TRIES & EVERY HEMISPHERE REP- 
RESENTED. dest Africa, darkest 

A. Also a DANDY COMPLETE SET, SCARCE 
» maps, boats, etc. 


Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A 
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October 6, 1928 


“I Wish I Had More Time to Read” 


By Robert S. Lynd 


WISH I HAD MORE TIME TO 

READ.”—And yet most of us are 
spendthrift readers. Owing to faulty 
reading habits, we waste from ten to 
thirty minutes of each hour of reading. 
Most adults read far more slowly than 
they are capable of reading. A study 
of a random group of twenty adults, 
when reading silently to themselves at 
their ordinary rates, showed that their 
reading speeds varied all the way 
from 2.5 to 9.8 words per second. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt managed to be aston- 
ishingly well read even during his bus- 
iest period in the White House because 
he knew how to read. A slow reader 
can teach himself to read more rapidly 
without loss of effectiveness in under- 
standing of the content read or in the 
flavor of the author’s style. Experi- 
mental evidence does not bear out the 
traditional belief under which most of 
us were brought up that slow readers 
make up for their slowness by more 
thorough comprehension. 


Here are some simple rules which 
are recommended by educators to busy 
people in order to increase their speed 
of reading: 


1. Force yourself to read more rap- 
idly than feels comfortable. This is the 
most important rule of all. You will be 
bothered at first by not grasping the 
matter you are reading as well as is 
your wont. Disregard this and it will 
right itself with practice. An educator 
who has devoted considerable time to 
research into the problem of effective 
reading says, “I have considerably in- 
creased my own speed in reading by 
waking up to the fact that my rate was 
unnecessarily slow and then persistent- 
ly reading as fast as possible with well- 
concentrated attention, taking care to 
stop short of fatigue until the new pace 
was somewhat established.” 


2. Make as few stops or eye “fixa- 
tions” in each line as possible. In read- 
ing, the eye moves not continuously, 
but by jerks and pauses. The eyes take 
tapid glimpses or snapshots of succes- 
sive portions of a line of print and then 
piece them together in obtaining the 
meaning. You do not read while your 
eye moves but when it stops. Do not 
tead by syllables or even by words, but 
by groups of words, phrases and sen- 
tences. Thus a poor reader who aver- 
aged 15.5 eye-pauses or “fixations” per 
line of a given length decreased the 
tumber to 6.1 by a twenty-minute prac- 


tice period each day for twenty days. 
Can you read a newspaper line with 
only three fixations? Do not fixate on 
the first word in a line but somewhere 
inside the beginning of the line; like- 
wise make your last eye-pause in the 
line somewhere short of the end of the 
last word. Experiment with the most 
effective way to “hit” the lines of each 
type of subject matter you read. 


8. Do not allow the eye to break its 
forward sweep by wanderng back in 
regressive movements to pick up some- 
thing you have missed. You will have 
to guard especially against this at the 
outset when you are forcing yourself 
to read more rapidly. The most com- 
mon cause of regression is a faulty hit- 
ting of the line when the eye sweeps 
back from the end of the preceding line. 


4. Establish a regular ryhthm of 
éye movements adapted to the length 
of line and subject matter of each book 
you read. Feel yourself swing into each 
line with this rhythm. As Professor 
Buswell of the University of Chicago 
has pointed out, “In the eye-movement 
record of a mature reader it will be 
seen that the eye progresses across the 
lines with a rhythmic swing, making 
approximately the same number of fixa- 
tions per line, with few or no back- 
ward movements. In contrast with this, 
the immature reader moves forward a 
few fixations, then backward to refixate 
upon some word which was not clearly 
recognized, then forward, and soon 
back again in the reverse direction. 


5. Do not pronounce the words as 
you read or even allow your lips to 
move silently, as this slows up reading. 


6. Test yourself by reading for fif- 
teen minutes in some standard book like 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, and 
then count the number of lines read. 
Repeat this test once a fortnight for 
two months and note your substantial 
progress. 

7. Discriminate among types of read- 
ing. Cultivate the knack of shifting 
gears according to the grade of the 
reading in your hand at the moment. 
Unless you are an unusual person you 
can afford to speed up your reading of 
all types of subject matter. But learn 
to read your newspaper or a popular 
magazine or a detective novel more 
rapidly than you are able to read a 
history or a volume of scientific sub- 
ject. In reading solid non-fiction it is 
usually worthwhile to skim the book 
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quickly first to get the general drift of 
its content, and then go back and read 
it somewhat more carefully. 

8. And, finally, have some flexibility 
and sense of humor about all this busi- 
ness. Don’t go dancing off with the 
idea that nothing is worth rolling under 
one’s literary tongue, or that we coun- 
sel dashing through the “Ode on a 
Grecian Urn.” 

—Reprinted by courtesy of 
The Publishers’ Weekly. 
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N. Y., Harcourt, 1928. 

Constance Garnett (his eg Tolstoy: His 
Life and Writings. N. Y., 1914 

Aylmer Maude. The Life of Tolstoy. N. Y., Dodd, 
Mead, 1910. 

William Lyon Phelps. Essays on Russian Novel- 
ists. N. Y., Macmillan, 1912. 

Romain Rolland. Tolstoy. London, Unwin, 1911. 

Edward A. Steiner: Tolstoi: The Man and His 
Message. N. Y., Revell, 1914. 

Count Ilya Tolstoy (eldest son). Reminiscences 
of Tolstoy. N. Y. Century, 1914. 

Leon Tolstoy (another son). The Truth About 
My Father. N. Y., Appleton, 1924. 

Jane Addams. Twenty Years at Hull House 
ee on “Tolstoyism”). N.Y., Macmillan, 

Robert Morss Lovett. “Tolstoy: the Lesson of 
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Useful Books for the School 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


progressive European schools. The author de- 
fines the activity school as a school for the 
spontaneous activity of the child, based upon 
his manual and intellectual creative powers. 


Jordan, Riverda H. Extra-Classroom A ctivi- | 


ties. N. Y., Crowell. 

The author is professor of education at 
Cornell University. She gives a systematized 
study of all activities outside of the class- 
room, for elementary and secondary schools, 
These include entertainments and dramatics, 
school assemblies, publications, student gov- 
ernment organizations, music, societies and 
clubs, and athletics. 

Hill, Howard Copeland. Community and 
Vocational Civics. Bost., Ginn and Co. 
Professor Hill’s useful text is built on the 

modern conception of civics as a training not 
only for future citizenship but in present 
citizenship. The book is equipped with a 
suggested classroom library of twelve vol- 
umes, lists of books for voluntary reading, 
problems and questions for class discussion, 
proposed projects and activities for individual 
pupils and for committees of pupils. There 
are some three hundred illustrations. 

Campbell, Fay. Charts for Civics, Geography, 
Arithmetic and General Science. Wheeler 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

This book is a manual which is intended 
to aid both the teacher and the student in out- 
lining projects with the aid of statistics. Data 
from various branches of learning are pre- 
sented to the student in the form of graphs 
and charts, and he is shown how this form 
of outline can be used in many ways. 
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WHO PAINTED ME? 


1. This Madonna and Child is one of the 
most graceful and human painted by the 
masters of the Renaissance. The Infant Christ 
is seated on a white cushion on his mother’s 
lap, holding to her dress with his right hand. 
More mature than the usual Madonna baby, 
his smile, accentuated by the expression of 
his eyes, makes an appealing picture of hap- 
piness. The artist breaks away completely 
from the wooden perspective of the Primi- 
tives. He abandons complicated and ornate 
backgrounds, using only the blue sky to focus 
attention on the figures. The rich crimson of 
the Virgin’s dress and the depth of the shad- 
ows give a brilliant effect. The date and the 
painter’s signature are embroidered in gold 
on the border of her mantle. 


2. The painter was the son of a mediocre 
artist who gave to the boy the advantages 
he himself missed. Though the father died 
when the son was eleven, he left ample in- 
come for his further artistic education. One 
of his teachers, himself a great painter, said: 
“Let. him become my pupil. Soon he will be 
my master.” 


3. He had to unlearn all the technique he 
acquired from his first teacher. In four years 
he changed -his style completely. In fact, all 
his life, he was notable for his ability to 
choose the best from his observation of the 
work of brother artists and incorporate it in 
bis own exquisite simplicity. He had only one 
tiemy among them, but that was through no 
fault of his. Less original and powerful than 
some, he was nevertheless unexcelled in the 
general versatility of his draughtsmanship, 
tomposition, and color. 


{2} consis” 
October 15 
4. Like Keats, he 
died young, but his 
life was a full one, for 
he was beloved by all 
who knew him. Hon- 
ored in the greatest 
ecclesiastical and se- 
cular courts, he was 
constantly followed by 
a throng of pupils and 
admirers. No act of 
violence was ever re- 
corded of him. Varsari, 
the Boswell of the 
painters, says he died 
the same day he was 
born—Good Friday. 
5. Any of his 287 
pictures would com- 
mand fabulous prices 
today. A small virgin 
but 6% inches square 
was bought by the 
Tsar of Russia in 1871 
for $60,000. The Ma- 
donna above was 
owned for two cen- 
turies by a patrician 
Florentine family. It 
was then purchased by 
the British Ambassador 
to Tuscany, who smug- 
gled it out of Italy in 
the lining of his car- 
riage. It was inherited 
through several gener- 
ations by an English 
countess, who finally 
sold it to a famous art 
dealer for almost a 
million dollars. 
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The Shame of Gold 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


a couple of hours when a ululation filled 
the air. ‘It’s them blacks callin’ me,’ he said, 
leaping to his feet. Now, while I was not 
anxious for his company, I felt an urge to 
invite him to go with me; but, to my relief, 
he refused on the ground that his masters 
would follow, capture and kill him. When 
the ululation was again heard, he seemed 
panic-stricken, stood a moment irresolute, 
then turned and fled into the bush as a dog 
would on shearing the insistent call.” 

The man stopped, and I hazarded the 
remark that it was strange to meet a white 
man thus, because the chances against an 
encounter were slight. 

“That’s so,” he said. 

“And the reference to those strange earth 
creatures. Didn’t you learn anything further?” 

He looked at me and shook his head doubt- 
fully, and a little puzzled frown appeared 
and disappeared. 

“No. But I may have seen one, too. I 
don’t know.” 

“May I hear?” I asked. 

“There’s nothing to tell, because I’m not 
sure. And yet—” He passed his hand over 
his brow. “I may have been mistaken. It 
was after I had left the gentle people, and 
I was not myself then. I was worried, grieved, 
half-starved. It is all muddled. 

“You see, after Elfner left I decided to 
find the valley he had told me of, and f 
did find it without any particular difficulty. 
It was a bird that attracted me, a quetzal. 
If I had not gone toward it, I might have 
missed the place. But I never could resist 
watching a quetzal, for it-is the most won- 
derful thing that God has made, the most 
exquisite thing in creation. To see it, a living 
thing of metallic green-gold-green and scar- 
let-breasted, with tail-feathers of jet and 
ivory—is an experience. You watch it and 
lose yourself in admiration. Nothing else is 
so gorgeous. And there was the valley, and 
it was the valley of quetzals and butterflies, 
and in it lived the gentle people. I stayed 
there many months, peaceful months, only to 
leave in sorrow. A gentle people, indeed! 
Never did I hear a harsh word or see an 
ungentle thing. I do not think that they 
knew of war or of violence. To live was 
sweet in that valley of flowers and birds. 
There were sounds of living things as sweet 
as the musical ripples of a little brook, and 
the breeze was soft and laden with perfume. 
So I came to love the gentle people and 
their land. 

“It may seem odd to tell you this, but I 
have told you much, and the mood is on me, 
and the place in which I tell it to you is 
odd, here where there is the noise of people 
and of the moving train and where there is 
glaring light or sooty smoke, and where 
every one is burdened with the stern anxiety 
of duty. And yet it all comes to me as the 
memory of a summer day may come to 
some poor fellow in prison—the memory of 
that spot where existence is facile and where 
trifles give joy and where people live as 
birds live. While there I knew a fresh 
vigor of soul. I always seemed to be on the 
point of grasping and understanding things, 
and the thought lived in me always that I 
should never do a thing to bring the sorrow 
of the outside world among this people. 

The man paused and relit his pipe. He 
gave a puff or two and laid it aside again. 
Then he leaned back in his seat, folded his 
arms and dropped his chin on his chest. 


“All this noise about us must make what 
I tell you seem unreal. I appreciate that 
fully. Sometimes I think that out there I lost 
something well worth the losing, and found 
instead a precious thing. Looking back, I 
seemed to have touched the supernatural. I 
wonder if you understand. What I lost en- 
riched me, and I seemed to have lost forever 
my own people and the sins of avarice and 
anger and pettiness. It was no illusion. There 
was the valley of peace. There is the valley 
of peace. But I fear the ravening hand now 
stretched out. 

“There was a child there, a thing of beauty, 
who led me about at times after I had been 
accepted as a visitor. Endol was her name, 
and she was a dancing creature, who weaved 
circlets of flowers and often brought to me, 
laughingly, water to drink, bearing it in a 
flattish shell which held only a taste. I see 
her now, a bright fairy, dancing and chas- 
ing the cloud shadows on the green, playing 
with the birds, clapping her hands as she 
ran after butterflies, but never trying to 
catch them. 

“One day Endol brought me a golden- 
colored flower, a new one to me. I saw that 
she bore a shell in her left hand. When I 
made a motion to take it she prevented me. 
Playfully, I held her, and as I did so, she 
chanced to tip the shell, and a yellowish 
sand poured forth and lay lightly on a large 
leaf. Looking, I saw that it was gold dust. 
At that Endol laughed, stooped, scattered the 
gold, and, gathering the grains that lay on 
the leaf, threw them afar. 

“That naturally set me to wondering as 
well as wandering, for thus far I had con- 
fined my walks to the upper end of the valley. 
As it fell out, the next day I came upon a 
flat rock at the foot of a vine-hung tree, and 
there in plain view was a shell, much larger 
than that which Endol had had. It held 
gold dust, and a few nuggets, the best of 
them not larger than a small pea. The shell 
had apparently been set there and forgotten 
with the carelessness of a child tired of a 
plaything. The gold was not free from iron 
dust, but I saw at a giance that the vein 
from which it had been taken was extra- 
ordinarily rich. So it came to me to think 
that this people knew nothing of the value 
of gold and perhaps used it as a plaything. 
I suppose I should have left it there, but I 
did not. Few men living as you and I have 
lived in a workaday world could resist the 
temptation to bear it away. So I took it to 
the bower in which I slept. . 


“Now, Endol and another child met me 
on the way, and, chattering and laughing 
reached for the shell. I handed it to them. 
Their actions astonished me. They drew 
slightly aside; their merriment fell from them, 
and they held a rapid whispered conference. 
Endol’s friend, the older of the two, seemed 
the most urgent, and her counsel apparently 
prevailed, for they set off running down the 
valley with the gold. They seemed possessed 
of a new fear, one that I could not under- 
stand. 

“Soon after they returned with others, men 
and women, and I could see that there was 
consternation. 

“Sima, a handsome youth with a splendid 
head ornament of quetzal feathers, addressed 
me. He was gentle, almost persuasive. At 
first I could not understand what he was 
driving at. Presently Sima ceased, and an- 
other, an older man, took up the parable. But 
it was not until he roughly fashioned a cross 
with a couple of sticks and broke it to pieces 
that a light dawned on me. Then when he 
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told me of white men from the north, it 
dawned upon me with clearness that there 
was a tribal memory of the coming of Pizarro 
into the land of the Incas. Understanding 
that, I could piece things together, the ancient 
wrong done to a gentle people in the name of 
the cross, the white man’s greed for gold, 
which had been a specific cause of strife and 
disorder, the hopeless resistance of an un- 
armed people, and the cruel acts of retalia- 
tion. From another point of view I saw what 
the lust of empire meant, and I saw how 
those who preached civilization, philanthropy 
and religion came burning, shooting, de- 
stroying and subjugating the weak, the sim- 
ple, the harmless. The forefathers of this 
people had escaped. What wonder, then, 
that to them gold stood as an evil, something 
to hide and thrust away as unclean lest its 
glitter again attract these who bear death 
in their hands. 

“T saw all that in a flash, and I under- 
stood the vague sense of imminent chaos 
that must have possessed the simple, happy 
folk when they pondered on what might 
happen if gold-mad white men again came 
ravening. The wonder was that they did not 
slay me when first I came. 

“The gold-bearing sand was exceptionally 
rich in the little river. Grubbing about, I 
found pockets in the bedrock full of gold. I 
even amused myself for a time extracting 
some of it and piling it in little heaps here 
and there on stones, and once I dammed up 
a section of the stream, turning the current 
so as to expose the river-bed, thus laying 
bare a new and unexpected vein. But it 
meant nothing to me then, for I still en- 
joyed the sighing of the wind through the 
silky grass, the sweetness of the day, and the 
fullness of the earth. 

“One day I found the cave. I had not 
found it before simply because I had not 
sought it. There was no attempt on the part 
of the folk to conceal its location, nor was 
there displayed any desire to keep me from it. 


“It was an opening in a hillside almost 
six feet long and four high, a square, natural 
gap, and the chamber within was at least 
thirty by thirty. The rays of the western 
sun flooded the place. For over three hun- 
dred years, perhaps, the people had hidden 
their gold there. From that you may have 
some idea how things were. The stuff lay 
scattered over the floor of the cave. In the 
farther corner was a sloping heap of it, and 
it had been there so long that the iron dust 
had blown away. It shone dully as the sun 
touched it. Here and there were small nug- 
gets, some as large as cherries. Leaving the 
cave, I found a pile of them, oddly shaped, 
laid along a large, flat rock. They were evi- 
dently the playthings of children. I remem- 
ber noticing one, fiattish and almost heart- 
shaped. It had a hole through it, and I strung 
it and hung it round my neck. Look at this.” 


As he spoke he fumbled at his soft shirt- 
collar and pulled up a little nugget, which he 
handed to me. 

“Tt’s all I have to show,” he said as he 
returned it to its place. “That night I did 
not sleep. Strangely enough, my mind took 
a twist. The life I was living fell behind me, 
as it were, and I was filled with a new de- 
sire. It was not really a desire for wealth, 
but rather a desire for power. That was it, 
a desire for power. I began to dream of 
walking into my native town, into Hillsboro, 
and showing off. Crazy, isn’t it? But it was 
so. I had a vision of becoming the local ‘big 
man,’ of buying out the banker, of building 
a fine house, of owning a splendid automo 
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bile, of servants, and all that kind of thing. 
Things! things! things! The pageantry of 
wealth! So dreaming, the quiet of the valley 
and the peace of it became a hateful thing, 
and I longed for the sound of a thousand 
footsteps and a thousand wheels, for the noise 
of streets, and the haste and the clatter and 
the excitement. Gradually the idea took 
possession of me that the gold was mine and 
that it was a weak sentimentality which 
would prevent a capable white race from us- 
ing that which a brown-skinned folk knew 
not how to use. I planned and dreamed, 
planned and dreamed. The poison was at 
work. 

“Weeks and weeks it took me to carry the 
gold to the hidden canoe. I thought at the 
time I was unwatched, but I do not think 
so now. Some of the stuff I loaded direct 
from the river sand, but by far the greater 
part I bore from the cave. Of course there 
were days when I hesitated, half repenting. 
But on the whole, greed had me. 

“One day I saw Sima and Capaca, stand- 
ing side by side, looking at me, and I was 
suddenly overcome with shame. There fell 
away from me my desire to leave. The glam- 
or faded. It was as if I had been discovered 
handling filth by those whose good opinion 
I valued, and the hot blood rushed tingling 
to my cheeks. I wanted to make my peace 
with the people again, but knew that to do 
so was hopeless now. So I stood irresolutely 
by my canoe, and I hated myself for my 
insincerity. 

“Sima came down to me. He said no word, 
but, with a look half pity, half contempt, 
handed me his spear, and with a gesture dis- 
missed me and turned his back. For a mo- 
ment I wished that he had thrust the spear 
through me. 

“So it was that I came to leave the valley 
where I had known peace, and from then 
time was for me little but physical weari- 
ness. There were days when I lay half-dead 
in the canoe on my bed of gold, tortured by 
flies and things that bit and stung—days and 
days of misery when I wished myself dead. 


“I think that day after day in that jungle 
drove me mad, and there were times when 
I was aware of nothing in the world but the 
rank smell of decaying vegetation and a 
black strip of water winding, winding, wind- 
ing through a canon of dark brown earth 
through which great roots thrust themselves 
like snakes. Days of impenetrable gloom 
there were, and there were days when all 
about me there seemed to be hushings, then 
hissing whisperings and pointing fingers and 
peering eyes. Again there was a sensation 
that music was about me, and I seemed to 
hear at a distance the opening chords of a 
brass band. I knew that I was fever-stricken. 

“Once I dared to land at a place where 
the virgin forest seemed to end. There was 
a great green, open space, a mighty clearing, 
and a fringe of trees between that and the 
river. I was the victim of a strange hallu- 
Cination, and it was as if the whole world 
were moving swiftly to the right, swiftly, 
horribly swiftly, and I alone stood still. I 
fought against it, fought myself. Do you 
understand it changed to a sensation of 
tushing backward. So dizzy I became that I 
Was constrained to squat at the foot of a 
tree, pushing against it hard with my back, 
and press my temples until I felt the pain of 
i. Then I heard a sound and looked up. I 
saw, or thought I saw, something. The earth 
seemed to tremble and heave. Out from it 
tame swiftly a hideous thing, clay-colored 

huge, a mighty mass of living flesh. The 
mud fell from it to right and left. I was 





“Say, what’s all the excitement about down 
the street?” 
“A Boy Scout did so many good turns he 
got dizzy.” 
—M. R., Tuley H. S., Chicago, Ill. 
7 * 


“I believe a horse understands more than a 
»” 

“T don’t.” 

“Very likely, but I was speaking of the 
horse.” 

—J. T., Sewickley (Pa.) H. S. 
* * * 

Kino Otp Lapy (to little boy): And what 
are you going to do when you grow up, my 
little man? 

Burcvar’s Son: Foller in me father’s finger- 
prints. 

—K. G., Arsenal Tech H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
* . * 

“Well, Pauline, what did you dream about 
last night?” 

“I dreamed that you gave me a box of 
= and that papa gave me a nice 
‘oO Rad 

“But you know, dear, that dreams always 
mean the opposite.” 

“Then I shall get the doll from you and 
the chocolates from papa.” 

—A.F., Lakewood (Ohio) H.S. 
* os 

Ju: I think that nothing is ever lost 
through politeness. 

Jack: What about a man’s seat in a 
crowded street car? 

* * * 

STRANGER: How does the land lie out this 
way? 

Native: It ain’t the land that lies, it’s the 
real estate agents. 

—H. D., Northern H.S., Detroit, Mich. 


“You’re very careful when you see a 
pedestrian crossing the street, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, I’ve got a new car and I don’t want 
to get any dents on the mudguard.” 

—C.S., Du Pont H.S., Wilmington, Del. 
* * * 

“Remember,” said the serious man, “that 
money is not the only thing to be striven for.” 

“Maybe it’s not,” answered the other, “but 
a whole lot of people think it is, and I’m not 
egotistic enough to try to set any new 
fashions.” 

I. E., Topeka (Kansas) H. S. 
e0 € 

“Do you know if the editor has looked at 
the poems I sent him?” 

“Yes, sir, he glanced through them this 
morning.” 

“Oh—just a cursory examination, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“You're right, sir. 
language in my life.” 

E.L., Bexley (Ohio) H.S. 
6-4 

“Why do you wear that glass in your 
eye?” 

MANn WITH MONOCLE: 
weak. 

“Then you should also get a glass hat.” 

—M. G., Huntington (W.Va.) H.S. 
* . * 

“William,” said his mother, “Mrs. Crabbe 
here tells me that you called her an old fool. 
Did you?” 

“Yes, mother!” 

“Well,” sighed the distracted woman, “I 
am glad that you’re truthful.” 

—H. B., Roosevelt H. S., Yonkers, N.Y. 


I never heard such 


That eye is very 


* * « 
Lawyer: When I was a boy my highest 
ambition was to be a pirate. 
Curent: You're in luck. It isn’t every man 
can realize the dreams of his youth. 


—S.1I., Warner (N.Y.) H. S. 








breathless and unable to stir. The thing 
pushed upward and forward with clumsy, 
lumbering movements, side to side, extricating 
itself, growing more huge each moment. Then 
I realized that what I saw was only the head 
and shoulders. The head turned slightly, so 
that I saw the upper part of it, blunt and 
triangular beyond the shoulder. The heavy- 
lidded eyes I saw. Then I noticed the mud 
dripping heavily, and part of the fore leg 
coming from the slime. My God! Say that 
there are mo such things on earth and that I 
was really mad! 

“I remember rolling down the steep bank 
and falling into the river, so shaded and still, 
and then there was an awe-inspiring roar, 
dreadful to hear. I swam. I do not know. I 
cannot talk of it.” 

The man sighed deeply. It was almost 
a stifled sob. He was ashen-faced. When he 
spoke again, his voice was perceptibly huskier. 

“There is no more to tell,” he said. “There 
were weeks and weeks of misery in that 
jungle, and wanderings that I forget— 
wanderings in the swamp lands, and most 
wonderfully I came to Mannos and, in time, 


to Para, where the consul was good to me.” 

He ceased suddenly and fell to smoking. 
It was a long time before I dared to speak, 
but said at last: 

“And you propose to return?” 

“I want to get back to the people, to where 
the superstition of gold is absent,” he said. 
“Only there is the world sane. Only there 
do people enjoy their days and love the earth 
and know the beauty of life. Gold blinds all 
others. So I must go to the gentle people 
again. That is, if they will have me. Then 
there’s this expedition.” 

His voice was tense now. 

“Suppose. You see, once I might have been 
a traitor to them. I dreamed of something 
of the sort, a betrayal to my own people. If 
this expedition is a success—Well where 
white people go and where there is gold, sor- 
row and disease and death follow. The con- 
sul at Para knew something of my story. 
Would it not be a good thing to save a race, 
a gentle people, from destruction?” 

The man’s story stayed with me. And, as 
I said, since learning of the failure of the 
expedition, I have wondered much. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. Points on Outlining. At this time, when yon 
all have new note books in which to put endless 
outlines, it is well to consider what an outline is 
and what it should do. 

An outline is the supporting steel frame-work 
which holds the walls of expository paragraphs 
together. If this is true then one should find the 
steel frame-work by shelling off the sentences 
which elaborate and explain the topic sentence. 

Before you begin to outline a chapter read the 
whole assignment over with a view to finding the 
main point around which the author seems to be 
building. Next find the points which seem to he 
of equal importance. You can judge these by the 
space which the author gives them usually and 
the order in which he places them. Using these 
coordinate divisions as a basis, find the subdi- 
visions under each eae. 

There are certain fixed rules for judging the 
value of your own outlines. Numerous main 
peatings point unmistakably to failure to analyze 
the subject. If the ae which you have made 
coordinate do not fall naturally in parallel or 
similar construction you have missed the relation- 
ship between points. The main topics in an out- 
line should fit together like slices in an apple cut 
from bud to stem. When you put the parts to- 
gether again they should present the original dis- 
cussion. Notice for instance, in Short Debates, 
how the statement under each Roman numeral 
represents a division of the discussion and how 
you get a complete point of view if you read the 
topic statements from beginning to end. 

4. Compare the following outlines for analysis 
of relationship between parts and importance in 
the whole discussion. 

THE SNOW FIGHT 
I. The election of cap- I. Organization of 
tains 


rees 
A. Choosing the A. Election of cap- 


teams tains 
7 oe the fort 


B. Choosing the 

b ing snow balls teams 

B. Alloting positions II. Preparation for 

C. Taking stations battle 

assigned A. Building fort 
III. Beginning the bat- B. Making snow balls 

tle C. Allotting positions 

A. The charge III. The battle 

B. The capture A. The charge 

B. The capture. 

B. Heroes of Social Progress 

Using the sub-titles as a guide for the coor- 
dinate topies and the numerals under Social Re- 
former as sub-topics for the second division, make 
an outline which will show the points we have 
been discussing: the author’s thesis or chief point, 
the subdivisions of his topic, and the orderly ar- 
rangement of his sub-topics. Notice that noun 
constructions predominate in a good outline. 

C. What Good is Football, Anyway? Here again 
you have a good article for outlining, but you 
also have an opportunity to fall into a pit—that 
of including something = happen to think with- 
in the outline which should represent only the 
author’s statement. Dr. O’Brien has given you a 
clean-cut discussion. Try outlining his article un- 
der the rules given above to see whether they do 
not help you to y with more concentration 
and to recall with mure ease what you have read. 
Il. Short Talks for the Day. 

A. “I Wish I Had More Time To Read.” Ev- 
erything is poling Koveeiented these days, even the 
rapidity with which we see words and groups of 
words. Using this topic as your thesis, tell the 
class about Robert S. Lynd’s findings for rapid 
| reading. If there is time it would be worth while 

to try out some of his suggestions reading flash 
cards and sentences from the blackboard. 

B. Books and Reading. Why do you think the 
two books recommended in “The Book of the 
Week” were chosen? Plan now to follow this 
reading course through the year. 

C. Mediaeval France Lives Again. Find a pic: 
ture of Carcassonne or of some other ancient 
French village and tell the class how in old coun- 
tries city is often built upon city. 

. Best Dry Plan. Tell the class who Mr. 
Durant is and then of his offer of $25,000 for a 
plan, and finally of his motives and what he hopes 
to accomplish. 

E. Columbus Day. Tell the class of the Uni- 
versity Film Foundation, how it differs from other 
motion picture enterprises, and what it hopes to 
accomplish. Be sure F ay explain why Columbus 
Day is important at this time of year. 


F. The National High School Orchestra. Music 
is receiving more attention in America every year. 
most important movement of this year is 
probably the National High School Orchestra. Tell 
the class of the Camp and what the director, 
Joseph E. Maddy, thinks was accomplished. 
Ill. The Poetry Corner. “Caroling Dusk.” 

A. James Weldon Johnson, “My City.” Many 
poets have sung the glory of the country and 
some few have praised the city when it reminded 
them of the country. Here we have a who 
loves the city for being just what it is. Read the 
last stanza until you feel why the poet wants to 
stay in his city. 

B. Countee Cullen, “The Dark Tower.” The 
young poet here tells how he feels about the at- 
titude toward the Negro. In his autobiography he 
tells what a shock it was to him as a little boy 
when he smiled at a white child in a street car 
and the child called him “nigger” and made a 
face. His attitude is not resentful. What is it, 
judging by this poem? 

é angston Hughes, “The Negro Speaks of 
Rivers.” Using the last line of the poem as a key 
read the history of the race in the rivers that the 
poet’s people have known. Rivers have made the 
history of the world. 

D. Gwendolyn B. Bennett, “Alexandre Dumas.” 
The poem is not so easy to comprehend as the 
preceding ones because it is more subtly lyric. 
The reader should know Alexandre Dumas and 
have some enthusiasm for him as a great writer 
of stirring stories. Then he should let himself 
feel the mood produced by silence, especially the 
silence of a cemetery, a city of people who long 
ago laughed and cried and knew life. Is the mood 
of the last stanza one of despair or of recognition? 
IV. Charles J. Finger. We never grow up, if we 
judge ourselves by our liking for stories of ad- 
venture. Charles Finger is a man who can enter- 
tain us indefinitely. Tell the class of his life, where 
his travels have taken him, and what he has writ- 
ten. If you have read some of his stories give 

our own impression. 

a hame of Gold. A story does not need 
to be true—it should seem to be true. What de- 
vices to give the atmosphere of truth does the 
author use to persuade you from the beginning 
that The Shame of Gold is a true story? Is there 
any advantage in telling the story as another man 
told it? What disadvantages in  characteriza- 
tion does an author experience who represents 
himself as the hero? What use does the author 
make of romantic background: Brazil, the jungle, 
unexplored rivers, savage natives, a white man 
who is enslaved? What is he leading you to be- 
lieve actually happened? Why does he let the man 
say his story is a curious one to tell in the midst 
of a roaring American city? If this story were 
a part of Gulliver’s Travels, Dean Swift would 
have been satirical when he described a people 
who valued gold so little that children were al- 
lowed to play with gold dust as if it were sand. 

you think Mr. Finger is satirical or merely 
romantic? What became of the canoe load of 
gold? Is the story really about the vast gold lying 
about loose and unvalued or is it about something 
that is better than gold? Read the summary given 
wy the character himself in the last paragraph. 
ow would Poe have ended this story? How 
would Hawthorne have ended it? What would the 
movies do to it? What part of the story would 
be thrown out of proportion for the sake of ex- 
citing pictures? a 


For Social Study Classes 


By Arthur F. Southwick 


I. What They Stand For. , 

A. As one reads this analysis of the campaign 
issues he realizes two a, that there are 
involved some fundament ic propositi 
which are of vital interest to every citizen. While 
Governor Smith has made Prohibition a major is- 
sue on political or constitutional grounds, it may 
be observed that it, too, is essentially an economic 
question. 

Secondly, the clarity and frankness with which 
the candidates discuss their respective views will 
cheiienee aie opinion of America as it has not 
been ienged in any campaign of the last fifty 

ears. This campaign ought to renew Mr. Citizen’s 
aith in representative government which in some 
other campaigns has been considerably shattered. 
There is little that can be added to this clear-cut 
and informing of the issues. If the c 
schedule permit, several days might be spent in 
collecting and collating further. information in 
support of the respective candidates’ views. 





B. When you have studied the article thor. 
oughly, test your knowledge by filling in the 
blanks in the following sentences with the proper 
= e or iy, as P 

Ss esesiislenmeetiane is prosperity argument on 
the distribution of income. 

2... urges a reform of our present tariff 
administration. 
¢ nnn If Smith is elected he would urge 
“GE eee 
“urges the appointment of a Federal 
board to aid in and encourage cooperative farm. 
ing. 

5. ——---. supports the McNary-Haugen Bill 
in principle. 

6. th candidates favor some minor changes in 
ee ey 

C. What is the position of each candidate on 
the development of inland waterways? on labor? 
on corruption? on government ownership of pow. 
er sites? on intervention in Nicaragua? on na- 
tional defense? 

II. Columbus Day. ‘ 

Let me urge you not to miss an opportunity to 
see any of the “Chronicles of America” films, 
They are unquestionably the finest historical films 
ever made. In spite of the fact that the film por. 
traying Columbus or at its first showing, some- 
what incomplete, it illustrates what the field of 
motion pictures can do for the advancement of 
histori knowledge. In the Chronicles of Amer- 
ica series, accuracy is not sacrificed to expediency 
or public a as is so often the case with com- 
mercial films. Students who are especially inter. 
ested in drama may themselves undertake to write 
a scenario for Columbus Day. 

III. What Is Advertising? (Page 26). 

1. Define ageertiving. 

2. Make a list of the advertisements that you 
are in the habit of reading, or at least those that 
you notice, in your favorite weekly or monthly 
journals. 

3. Select an advertisement from this issue of 
The Scholastic. Analyze it to see if it conforms to 
the principles of good advertising described in 

is article. 

IV. Direct Election of the President, 

1. Review the origin and purposes of the Elec- 
toral ootegs system. 

2. How does the system affect presidential cam- 
paign methods? For instance, illustrate by election 
examples the part that Ohio or New York as a 
“pivotal” state plays in a presidential election. 

. Do you think that direct election would en- 
courage or discourage voting? 

V. The Wrath of the Storm. 

1. Review the history of Porto Rico. 

2. What are the economic consequences of the 
recent hurricane disaster, particularly in Porto 
Rico’s trade relations to the United States? 

VI. Heroes of Social Progress. 

1. Have you ever tried to define greatness? Do 
you agree with the two-fold definition of greatness 
which is illustrated in the introductory paragraph 
of this article? 

2. Review the biography of Count Tolstoy. 

3. Make a list of his most important writings 
and their relation to social questions. 

_4. What were his contributions in_ the promo- 
tion of human freedom? the alleviation of 
——- and distress? In the agrarian movement? 
n religious freedom? 

VII. First Citizens Vote at Last. 

1. How do you account for the fact that so 
large a proportion of Indians have not been given 
the right to vote until this time? 

2. What is the total Indian population of the 
United States? 

3. Name the states in which the Indian vote 
might be a factor in the coming Presidential elec- 


tion. 
VIII. Foreign Affairs. 

1. Why has Count Michael Karolyi been kept 
out of the United States? 

Arrange an informal debate (two students 
on each side) on “Resolved, That the Monroe 
Doctrine should be abolished in favor of a vol- 
untary Pan-American agreement ratified by the 
League of Nations.” 

‘ tt dangers are inherent in the reported 
Anglo-French naval eement? 

4. Hold a model ‘Assembly of the League of 
Nations in your school. plete data may be 
obtained from the Songee of Nations Non-Par- 
tisan Association, New York City. 

5. Make an outline of the public career of 
Charles Evans Hughes, especially his contributions 
to international understanding. 

IX. Domestic Affairs. 

‘ is vernor Stimson’s program for 
deve t of the Faiigninee? 

2. remedies you propose for the 
yo we of crime and vice rings in our 
cities 
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Organize a School Movie Club! 


Lights! Action! CAMERA! 


It sounds like making a movie, doesn't it? 
That’s what it happens to be, too. In a few 
months high school students will be doing the 
same thing, all over the country. Some of them 
are doing it now. 

But maybe we'd better go back to the begin- 
ning. In the beginning, movies were made by 
professionals — professional actors, professional 
directors, professional studios. And professional 
prices we paid to see them. It was considered 1m- 
possible for amateurs to engage actively in any 
branch of the movies—they were too intricate, 
the technique too involved, the mechanisms too 
hard to be understood by the novice. 

That may have been so a few years ago, even 
a few months ago. It isn’t so now. Lots of things 
have been happening to the motion picture and 
most of them have been to the advantage of the 
amateur who is interested in them. The develop- 
ment of inexpensive picture taking machines 1s 
cne. The simplification of apparatus is another. 
And the development of amateur motion picture 
clubs, making real movies, is a third. 

The High School Movie Club is the next step. 
No, it isn’t at all as hard as it sounds. The Scho- 
lastic 1s establishing a Department of Photog 
raphy, available to any high school student or 
group and every phase of amateur movie mak: 
ing will be completely covered. We're going to 
make our own movie stars. 

Plots are all around. Every school has tal 
ented, imaginative writers. They can furnish the 


Amateur movies are easy 
to make and easy to 
show. The simplified 
equipment can be run by 
any high school student. 





scenarios. And the subtitles. Actors? Some of 
our greatest stage and screen stars received their 
first dramatic opportunities in the high school. 
The high school itself can be the plot. A single 
year of high school activity forms an endless 
panorama. . 


Get a load of this: 


It is a crisp November afternoon, and the foot- 
ball team 1s playing for the city championship. 
The stands are packed. The two teams surge up 
and down the field. Signals called, the lines lock, 
a fake pass, and a half-back breaks clear and 
away through a broken field for a forty-yard run. 
All so fast you can hardly follow it. At the side- 
lines the same camera, its eye more perfect than 
your own, gets every detail, and you'll see the 
whole thing again in a few days, and as many 
times after that as you wish. 


Other scenes suggest themselves: initiation of 
freshmen, class fights, track meets, baseball games, 
dances, entertainment—these are but a few. And 
of course there 1s no limit to the original material 
which can be produced, with your own director 
wielding the megaphone, your own camera man 
grinding, and your own stars starring. 


There's a lot of tun to st, and at the same time 
use is being made of a significant educational aid 
(see page 2). Wouldn't you like to make your 
own movie production of “The Lady of the 
Lake?” They are all within reach of a high school 
movie club. It can do anything a professional 
studio can do. 

The expense of such an undertaking is very 
moderate, for with the increasing popularity and 
wide-spread use of the amateur motion picture 
has come a wide demand for amateur apparatus, 
and a consequent decrease in price. Both a pro- 
jector and a camera are within the means of a 


high school. 


You can make 
movies like this. 





What the Department Will Contain 


Every branch of motion picture production, from obtaining the 





camera to the showing of the finished film, will be fully covered by 
the Department of Photography. The associate editors of the de- 
partment have had years of experience in still and motion picture 
photography and it will all be passed on to the Clubs. There will be 
articles on acting, directing, scenario writing, titles and sub-titles, 
lighting, grouping of characters, make-up, properties and wardrobe, 
color and talking movies. In addition, any individual difficulties 
which arise will not stump you, because they will receive the per- 
sonal attention of this department. 

Stull photography will also tall within the purview of the depart- 
ment. Kodak and camera fans are numerous in every school, and 
technical articles on this phase will be trequent. 

Lack of space prohibits a tull exposition of the High School 
Movie Club here, but this department 1s preparing a detailed book- 
let which covers all phases of the tormation and operation of such 
clubs, showing their educational, entertainment and financial value 
to the high school, which will be sent free of charge to any high 
school teacher or student. Write today! 
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Equal to Any $7 or $8.75 Pen in Quality ae 
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Superior to Any Pen at Aly Price in Performance 


Only Way to Get the Postal: 
“Buy through One Who Owns 
One”—or Mail Coupon Below 


Actual Size 
Men's Model 
Shown Below 


“Real 
Writing Y 


Mileage 


At Last” S 50 
HE man who invented this amazing pen consented to ~_w 


| let us sell it only under one condition—that we work 

out a plan whereby the price would be within the 

reach of every one, instead of selling it at $7 or $8.75, the 

price of other pens of equal quality. No Other 
Of course, it was impossible to sell this remarkable pen P 

through the stores. Their profit on a $7 or $8.75 pen is . Fountain Pen 

more than what you actually pay for the POSTAL RESER- You Can See Right . 

VOIR PEN. And so we decided to let Uncle Sam do the Through This Pen! Like It! 

selling for us through the United States Mails. 


The Pen That Says “Fill Me Up” Before It’s Empty 
The POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN (named POSTAL be- Read Thite Remasiable Peal 


cause it is sold by mail only) is distinctive in design and con- 
tains features which are not found in any other pen. It is 
transparent, so you can always see when it needs filling. It is Ie Io Trameperent—You can always cee exactly how much int 
self-filling—employs an entirely new method, the easiest ever you've got. Can't run unexpectedly dry. 

devised. Holds 3 to 4 times more ink than any other self- It Is Unbreakable—You can even step on it without injuring 
filling pen. Manufactured from same materials as used in it. A wonderful pen for lifetime service. 

highest priced pens. Never before have so many improve- m4, the Smoothest Writing Pen You Ever Saw—Big, solid 14 
ments and refinements been combined in a single, handsome, arat_gcld point, tipped with the finest iridium. 


Ay > : It Is Self-Filing—The easiest of all pens to fill. 
smooth por ye ver} clogging pen that you will be proud It Holds 3 to 4 Ti More Ink than Any Other Self-Filling 
to own an elighted to use. Pen—Fill it once a month—and get real ‘‘writing mileage.”’ 


And Remember—The materials and workmanship are ine 
How to Get the Postal Pen teed to be equal or superior to those found i ao ar on n¢ 


whether sold at $7, $8.75 or more. 
‘.. SEND NO MONEY 


. 
*. Simply fill in and mail the coupon. Do not send a penny! 
. When you get your Postal Pen, you will also receive § post 


Postal ‘S. cards, each worth 50c, on the purchase price of another Thirty Days FREE Trial 


Pen Co., s pen. Every Postal Pen owner finds that his friends ad- 
Inc.» am 1 ame his ee pen — = el a Send for your POSTAL Pen NOW. State whether you 
others ike it. ou ca asily se yO ce . . = ° F 

41 Park Row, ‘. post cards for 50c each and earn back the full want mens or women & model. Use it 30 days and if you 
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*\ cards—dispose of them any way you — promptly refunded. You are to be the sole judge. Compare 

Please send me one * whatever you make on them is yours to keep it with any pen at any price. Remember the price is low only 
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